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restore. Mr. DisragEwi rested his defence of the Bill en- 


REGIMENTAL EXCHANGES. 


HE second debate on Mr. Harpy’s Bill served to throw 

some new light on a difficult and intricate subject. 
It established that the reason why officers ask for the 
passing of the Bill is because poor men wish to have an 
opportunity of getting money, and rich men wish to have 
an opportunity of laying out money. Under the old system 
exchange was looked upon as aright. It was the loss of 
this right for which the Commissioners were asked to give 
compensation. An officer who appeared as a witness was 
asked whether he had not a right and privilege, which 
was never disputed, to exchange from one regiment to 
another, and he replied that he had. Another officer said 
that he could reckon on getting at any moment 2,500l. 
for exchanging as a major into a regiment serving in 
India, and that he could have any day borrowed the 
amount on the certainty of being able to effect the ex- 
change. Officers in cavalry regiments and the Guards 
could any day obtain a large sum by exchanging into the 
infantry. The sum to be obtained by exchange was part 
of the officer’s stock-in-trade. If he wanted money, 
if he had got into debt, there was a fund available 
to meet the hour of misfortune. It was, indeed, very 
often the power of exchanging which enabled the poor 
officer to get on at all. His pay, especially if he was 
married, did not enable him to get through life. It 
perhaps enabled him to live on for a time in a sort of 
fashion ; but debts, and cares, and incumbrances increased 
upon him, and it was to exchange that he looked for 
extrication. Exchange offered him the means of a period- 
ical liquidation. This was so much the case that the 
Opposition speakers were obliged to suggest as an alter- 
native to the Bill that the pay of officers should be 
increased, and it was an obvious retort that Lord CarpDWELL 
had suppressed bonuses on exchange without providing for 
an increased scale of pay. On the other hand, the rich man 
liked to be able to use his money. He liked to be able to 
exchange from the line into the cavalry or Guards; he 
liked to be able to stay for a time in the army, and to 
spend that time at home. Not unfrequently he liked to 
spend his money in order to enjoy adventure and to sce 
active service. British officers are not apt to be 
wanting in pluck, and such men would pay to get their 
share of real fighting. Honour, enterprise, excitement, 
the charm of promotion were all worth paying for, 
and the rich man purchased the opportunity of enjoy- 
ing them. What one man wanted to buy, there was 
always another man ready to sell. If there was one man 
with a birthright, there was another man with a mess of 
pottage. The consequence was that the army, or rather 
the officers, rubbed along pretty smoothly. Different tastes 
were accommodated ; provision was made for different cir- 
cumstances. Rich men went into the army confident that 
they would stay at home; poor men went into the army 
confident that they would get bonuses to help them 
through those pecuniary difficulties which to poor gentle- 
men are often causes of acute suffering. Nor was it only 
the two distinct classes of the rich and the poor who bene- 
fited. A man might be comparatively poor and yet be 
willing to find money rather than go to a station which he 
knew to be likely to hurt his health. He had not to 
abandon his profession altogether because he was ordered 
to a station which he dreaded. He paid, and he was 


willing to pay, in order to avoid the curse of a life of idle- 
— Exchange, in a word, tended to produce content in 
e army. 


y 
It is this state of things which the Bill is designed to 


tirely on the ground that it would bring back to officers 
much of the old feeling of satisfaction with which they 
used to regard their lot. It would reinduce that spirit of , 
grumbling happiness which has so long distinguished the 
military mind. The British army is a very peculiar one, 
he insisted, and calls men to serve in every climate and in 


every part of the world. It leads a life of sacrifices as . 


well as of pleasures and duties, and the officers are kept in 
good spirits if these sacrifices are mitigated so far as pos- 
sible—if those who want to go to the ends of the earth go, 
and those who wish to stay at home stay. Money is the 
real sweetener of suffering; and by pecuniary arrange- 
ments officers can be distributed according to their wishes. 
Nor, as it was urged by the advocates of the Bill, is it a 
slight thing that officers should be contented. Discontent 
impairs activity, energy, and resolution. It is a good thing 
that a man who goes to India should like going there; and 
it is a good thing that a man who wishes to stay in Eng- 
land should be able to stay. To doso he must be a man 
of some means; and a young man of fortune may have 
honourable motives for going into the army for a time. 
He may, as Sir H. Woxrr pointed out, be benefited by dis- 
cipline, and learn to take the command of militia and volun- 
teers. He would not purchase these advantages at the 
price of having to leave England during the bright years 
before marriage and inheritance have toned him down. But 
if he can but stay in England, he is willing to learn 
habits and acquire knowledge that will enable him 
to pass a manhood useful to his country. In a country 
where wealth and rank are so much courted, it is, it 
might be added, not a despicable gain that rich men 
and men of high social position should be seen in 
times of danger to be willing to pay in order to have 
the chance of fronting death and enduring hardship. 
All these advantages are secured by permitting bonuses 
to be paid on exchange, and cannot, it is said, be se- 
cured in any other way. It is obvious that the system 
invented by Lord CarpWELL was not at all calculated to 
produce the desired effect. It permitted exchanges, but 
denied bonuses, and it is the system of bonuses that pro- 
duces the adjustment of the varying wants of officers. It 
was the bonuses that made exchanges always practicable. 
It was bonuses that made one man ready to give what 
another man wanted to get. A rich man ordered to India 
wishes to stay at home. If he offers no bonus, he may 
happen to find some one who happens to wish to go to 
India; but he may also not find any one. If He may pa 
he is sure; if one sum will not tempt, another will. He 
has but to bargain until a bargain is struck. Nor is it 
easy to see how a general increase of pay would produce 
the peculiar feeling of content which bonuses on exchange 
foster. It would be an additional burden on the nation ; 
but it would not make a man sent to India more ready to 
go there. It would also have much less charm. It is one 
thing to get a few pounds a year more; they are soon 
swallowed up in daily expenses. It is another thing to be 
sure of a good lump sum of ready money as the price of 
doing something disagreeable. People should themselves 
be among the genteel poor to realize what a thousand 
pounds down in cash means to an honest father of a family 
who has been struggling to educate children and keep up 
an air of respectability on a few hundreds a year. 

It is only by looking at the Bill in its general character 
and purport, and by discarding for a moment the minute 
arguments on either side, that its meaning and value can 
be estimated. It must be obvious to every one that it is 
entirely at variance with the whole scheme and objects of 
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those who persuaded the nation to pay for the abolition of 
purchase. What did Lord Carpwett offer when he asked 
the nation to incur a liability of many millions ? He offered 
a new kind of ollicer, an officer animated with a different 
spirit, an officer taking up his profession for different 
reasons. This new oflicer was to be a man ready to go 
where he was told, enlisted to serve his country wherever 
his services might be needed. Devoted to his profession, 
scientific, studious, thinking of nothing but the service, 
having no temptations to mix up questions of money with 
the pursuit of his calling, he was to have no motive 
but duty, and no aim but professional excellence and 
professional honour. The army was not to be the 
pasture of the rich or the school for country gentlemen. 
It was to be the home of men who had given themselves 
up to their country. Paid to serve, that was to be the 
end of their payments. Contented with obedience, that 
was to be the end oftheir contract. Mr. Harpy’s Bill 
is the extinction of this ideal. The British officer does 
not like the ideal, and he asks Parliament not to force it 
upon him. If it is asked why purchase should ever have 
been abolished if the ideal intended to be created is to be 
abandoned, he only says that he does not know. Parlia- 
ment was foolish once, and spent a vast amount of money 
that did no one any good. But that is over. The officers 
have got their money back, and cannot very seriously 
complain. All that they ask is that, excepting in that one 
point, everything should go on as before. Whether 
bonuses on exchange will covertly bring back purchase is 
asmall matter. If this happens, it can only happen to a 
very limited extent. Nor is it very probable that the 
officers who pay or receive money for exchanges will feel 
any degradation. Directly a payment is legal, and is 
permitted by the code of honour among gentlemen, 
consciousness of degradation ceases. There may, no 
doubt, be various small abuses. Sir Witiius Har- 
couRT gave an eloquent picture of the disorganized 
state of a regiment, with the history of which he became 
professionally acquainted, and in which almost every 
officer was new through a series of exchanges. A com- 
manding officer in some favourite regiments is never 
allowed to appoint his subalterns out of the list of those 
who have succeeded in the entrance examination. He 
might choose a friend or relation in order to enable him to 
get a bonus by exchanging into the line. But these are 
abuses against which the increased vigilance of the authori- 
ties might possibly guard not insufficiently. All these are 
minor matters. The real issue is whether the ideal of 
Lord Carpwett’s scheme is to be abandoned, and a majority 
of nearly a hundred shows that the new House of Com- 
mons is utterly indifferent, whether wisely or not, whether 
under inevitable pressure or not, to Lord CarpweELt’s ideal. 


THE RUSSIAN REPLY TO LORD DERBY. 
reply to Lord Dersy’s 


despatch is able, temperate, and courteous. The irri- 
tation which is said to have been felt at St. Petersburg 
has probably subsided since it has been ascertained that no 
other Government follows the example of England. In 
any case the Russian Government would have been wanting 
in dignity if it had expressed angry feelings in an elabo- 
rate State paper. There would be no advantage in con- 
tinuing a controversy which is for the present practically 
closed ; but it may be worth while to remark that a sig- 
nificant passage in the Russian despatch goes far to justify 
Lord Derpy’s original hesitation. The Russian Govern- 
ment has uniformly disclaimed any intention of modifying, 
except by definition and in detail, the accepted rules of in- 
ternational law. As some Continental writers have lately 
remarked, the recent experience of the new Rules of 
Washington rendered England more susceptible than other 
States to any proposal of innovation. In some parts 
of the correspondence which preceded the Brussels 
Conference, there were indications of a purpose of 
altering the rules of maritime warfare. It was there- 
fore natural that the English Government should 
formally refuse to enter on any discussion of the kind. 
Although diplomatists can only take cognizance of official 
communications, it would be absurd to neglect the more 
candid declarations of irresponsible journalists who may be 
supposed to understand the policy of theiremployers. The 
first answer to Lord Dersy’s despatch was the insolent 


article in the Brussels Nord, which attributed his refusal to 
the fear entertained by England of attempts to tamper with 
the rights of maritime belligerents. There can be no doubt 
that the risk was present to the minds of Lord Dersy and 
his colleagues; but the explanation of the reasons for 
declining to take part in any further discussion was con- 
fined to objections alleged to appear on the face of the 
Russian project. It is not a little remarkable that Prince 
GortcnakorF should have given a conspicuous place in his 
Memorandum to a supposed precedent which can only 
apply to a change in international law effected against 
the wish and to the detriment of England. There is, 
according to the Russian CHANCELLOR, no general law 
of nations, but some enactments have been adopted 
which he illustrates by an historical assertion. “In 
“the last century the rights of maritime neutrality 
* had no legal existence until the Empress Catuerrye II. 
“had proclaimed them, and made them the object of 
“ treaties with other Governments. England long contested 
“them as infringements of the existing laws and customs. 
“ At the present day they are generally admitted, but they 
“ have no obligatory force, except in virtue of the treaties 
“which sanction them, and for the Governments which 
“ are parties to these treaties.” The statement, though 
not inaccurate, is incomplete; and as it certainly has no 
tendency to obviate the English objection to the Brussels 
Conference and the future negotiations on public law, the 
reference to the example of Carnerixe II. has the appear- 
ance, if not the purpose, of a covert menace. There are 
still neutral claims which have not been conceded by the 
first maritime Power ; and the English Government refused 
by anticipation to take part in any discussion of their 
merits. In 1870 the German Government proposed 
to make neutral Powers responsible for the pro- 
hibition of trade in munitions of war with either 
belligerent. A suggestion to the same effect was 
contained in the first draft of the recent Russian project ; 
and Prince Gorrcnakorr’s language points to possible 
legislation in restraint of the maritime rights of belligerents. 
As the English Government at the time refused to admit 
the Empress CaTHerine’s version of international law, it 
can scarcely be expected to allow that her proclamation 
determined the question of right. It happens that her 
pretensions, having been revived by her successors, were 
formally abandoned and withdrawn as a condition of a 
treaty with England which Russia was at the time anxious 
to conclude. During the long revolutionary war, and while 
Napoieon affected to contend for the freedom of the seas, 
English fleets enforced the observance of the ancient rules ; 
and English and American Courts formed them by their 
decisions into an elaborate code. The Empress CaTHerine’s 
maritime rights of neutrals have never to the present day 
been acknowledged by the United States, though some of 
the principal provisions were voluntarily adopted for the 
first time by the English Government at the Treaty of 
Paris in 1856. It can scarcely be pretended that at the 
end of the Crimean war Russia was in a position to demand 
or enforce concessions. 

At the beginning of 1780, the date of Prince Gorrcna- 
Korr’s supposed law of maritime neutrality, England was 
engaged in one of the many formidable struggles from 
which she has again and again emerged with undiminished 
power. The war with the revolted American Colonies was 
approaching a disastrous close ; France had taken the op- 
portunity of declaring war against her ancient rival ; and 
Spain had been induced, in virtue of the Bourson Family 
Compact,and by the hope of recovering Gibraltar, to follow 
the example of France. England was on the eve of a 
rupture with Holland, which occurred in the course of the 
spring, and Freperick the Great, whose animosity to 
England never relented, induced the Empress CaTHErIne 
to issue the declaration of neutral rights which is supposed 
to have been incorporated in international law. The most 
important part of the document was the proposition 
that the flag covers the goods, or, in other words, 
that the property of the enemy is exempt from 
seizure in a neutral vessel. The Proclamation was 
ostensibly addressed to all the belligerents; but, if 
it had not proved practically inoperative, it would 
have affected England alone. The Empress herself pro- 
fessed to Sir James Harris, then Ambassador at Petersburg, 
the warmest friendship to England, but her chief Minister 
Count Pani was a partisan of Prussia, and Poremk.y, who 
professed to ridicule the declaration of neutral rights, was 
for the moment out of favour. France and Spain flattered 
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the Express by eagerly adopting proposals which were 
highly favourable to their own interest ; and in a short time 
the Empress found herself at the head of a League of Armed 
Neutrality of which Prussia, Denmark, Sweden, and the 
German Empire were members. In those days, and for 
fifty years afterwards, Englishmen seem to have been 
curiously incapable of being frightened. Opposed to 
France, Spain, Holland, and the Colonies in open war, and 
to the rest of the Powers of the civilized world as members 
of the League, the English Government continued to en- 
force the ancient maritime law ; and when peace was made, 
three years later, no stipulation for a change in favour of 
neutrals was demanded by any of the belligerents, or by 
the Empress Caruerine herself, though Russia was 
nominally a mediating Power. In a conversation with 
Sir Jawes Harris the Empress herself had spoken of her 
Armed Neutrality as an Armed Nullity; and Poremxkin 
privately assured him that the project was only maintained 
through female obstinacy. 

As it was not necessary to enéer into any treaty with 
Russia, the question remained in abeyance for twenty 
years. In 1800, under the influence of the First Consut, 
the Emperor Pavt reversed the policy of his mother ; and, 
with Sweden and Denmark, he formed a second League of 
Armed Neutrality, otherwise known as the Confederation of 
the North. On this occasion even the feeble Government 
of Apvrnetoy felt the necessity of vindicating the maritime 
rights of England; and, but for the ineptitude of the 
Ministers who placed Netson under the command of Sir 
Hype Parker, the Confederation of the North would 
have come to a still more sudden end. In defiance 
of orders, Netson im the battle of the Baltic de- 
stroyed the Danish fleet, and he was about to pro- 
ceed to an assured victory over the navies of Sweden 
and Russia when he was checked by the order of his 
chief. In a few days it was known that before the 
battle the crazy Emperor had been assassinated, and that 
his son ALEXANDER was placed on the throne. A treaty 
was immediately concluded with England, in which the 
Empress’s Proclamation was revoked, and the right of 
following an enemy’s goods in neutral bottoms was 
expressly acknowledged. From this time forward the 
French alone maintained the contention against the 
established maritime law, and at the close of the war no 
modification was made. In 1856 it was at last thought 
prudent to renounce a right which in a war with the 
United States might have provoked a rupture with France. 
The American Courts had consistently administered 
the English code of maritime law, but it was never- 
theless possible that, as neutrals, they might have 
opposed the search of their vessels for an enemy’s 
goods. There has been much difference of opinion as to the 
expediency of the concession made at Paris; but it is in 
virtue of that treaty, and not of the Proclamation of the 
Empress CarHerine, that European belligerents will hence- 
forth be enabled to carry on their trade in neutral vessels. 
The new rule is only binding on the parties to the treaty, 
and it has not been formally accepted by the United States. 
As the proceeding of the Empress Caruexine was unfriendly 
to England, om as her Declaration ultimately proved 
abortive, it is difficult to understand Prince GortcHAKOFF’s 
reasons for quoting the Armed Neutrality as a precedent 
for the Conference of Brussels. Lord Dersy had not ad- 
vanced so plausible an argument for the abstention of 
England. In 1780 professions of humanity were little in 
fashion; and in 1875 it is at least possible that a conflict 
of interests might produce a collision of opinions. The 
withdrawal of England during the course of the negotia- 
tions would have caused greater offence than a courteous 
refusal to enter into the discussion, and a protest might 
have been too late. 


THE NEW FRENCH MINISTRY. 


S far as results go, nobody in France seems to fight 

for his own hand. The existence of a Parliamentary 
majority has been demonstrated by the constitutional 
battle of last week ; but the Minister who is to lead this 
majority was the one man in the Assembly who could take 
no part either in the debate or in the division. This method 
of forming a Cabinet is less open to objection than it 
otherwise would be from the extraordinary reticence which 
all sections of the coalition maintained during the contest. 
There was no comparison of political sentiments, no mark- 


ing off of the points of agreement from the points of differ- 
ence, no declaration either to the Assembly or to the 
country of the nature of the policy which the new majority 
proposed to adopt. It seemed to be understood by all con- 
cerned that the only chance of keeping the members of the 
league on decently good terms with one another was to 
banish debate altogether, and to arrange about divisions 
outside the Chamber. Consequently, as the discussion of 
the Constitutional Laws brought out no one speaker more 
than another,no one need feel aggrieved that the PresipENT’s 
choice should have fallen on M. Burrey. Though he was ina 
position which compelled him to remain silent, he has spoken 
as much as any of the recognized party leaders who have 
agreed to work the Republic in common. If it is objected 
to him that no one knows exactly what he understands the 
newly formed Republic to be, he can answer that this is 
precisely the condition of M. Wattoy, of M. Lasovutayeg, or 
of M. Gamperra. Each of these gentlemen has his own ideas 
of what he would like the Republic to be, or of what he hopes 
to be able to make it; but what it actually is must be a 
mystery to all of them. It was an indispensable condition 
of its coming into existence that those who took part in 
creating it should not even whisper what they expected 
their handiwork to be like. Consequently the passage of 
the Constitutional Bills through the Assembly revealed no 
natural leader of the majority which had carried them, and 
under these circumstances it was rather a recommendation 
than a drawback that M. Burrer had been President of 
the Assembly all the time of the contest. At all events he 
has not been mixed up in those embarrassing negotiations 
in which each party was trying to conceal as much as pos- 
sible of its plans, lest too full a disclosure of them should 
make common action impossible. 


The mischiefs of the system on which the majority has 
been organized have not had time to show themselves. 
But the discordant character of the materials which com- 
pose it can hardly fail to throw immense difficulties in the 
path of the new Prime Minister. No matter how early the 
Assembly may break up for the summer, or how many days 
it may devote to the solemnization of the ecclesiastical 
festivals which occur in the interval, there must be some 
legislation between now and July. So long as the Left 
and the Centres were busy in organizing the Republic, 
the importance and the difficulty of the work in hand 
availed to suppress all dissensions. The one experiment 
made by the Left in the direction of greater independence 
had nearly ended so disastrously that from that moment 
they showed no more inclination to indulge in articulate 
speech. Itis not to be expected that this unanimity of 
silence can be maintained throughout the ordinary course 
of bills, resolutions, and interpellations. There will be 
no obvious reason why the Left should not speak and vote 
as usual when the Republic is fairly under way, and a 
Ministry which is supposed by courtesy to represent the 
majority of the Assembly is carrying on the business of 
the country. Yet, if the Left do speak and vote as usual, 
it is hardly possible that the new majority should survive 
the first important division. Or perhaps it would be nearer 
the truth to say that it will hardly be possible unless the 
Bonapartists do something to make it so. If they will let 
it be understood that they wish the majority broken up, the 
Left will probably become ardent supporters of M. Burret. 
It may happen, however, that the Bonapartists, having 
done their utmost to prevent the establishment of the Re- 
public, will now change their tactics and ostentatiously 
ally themselves with the most Conservative section of the 
Republican majority. Ifthe Right Centre think that the 
Imperialists have really abandoned all thought of an imme- 
diate restoration and are ready to make common cause 
against the Radicals, they will be tempted to open their 
arms to them. The Ministry may again lay itself open to 
the charge of making Bonapartist appointments; the sup- 
port of the Bonapartists in the Assembly may once more 
be invoked to turn the balance against the Left. In that 
case what will become of the Ministerial majority? The 
men who now compose it will again be fighting among 
themselves, and if it survives, it will survive by the help of 
the very party upon whose overthrow it has been 
built up. 

As yet, however, it is going ahead of events to speak of 
the Ministry as formed. The Prestpenr of the Repvusiic 
has done his part, and has commissioned M. Burret to 
construct a Cabinet in which all sections of the Republican 
majority shall be represented. As soon as M. Burret had 
undertaken the task, a difficulty presented itself as to the 
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meaning of 'the term “ Republican majority.” Does it in- 
clude all who are prepared honestly to accept the Republic, 
or is it limited to those who have had a share in founding 
it? The former intefpretation would take in the moderate 
Right. The latter interpretation would only take in the 
Left and the Centres. Marshal MacManon appears to have 
answered this question on M. Burret’s behalf by decreeing 
that no politician moderate enough to serve under a Re- 
publican Government should of necessity be excluded ; and 
= of M. Burret’s work since he accepted the commission 

as been to find a portfolio for the moderate Right, and to 
induce a member of the moderate Right to take charge of 
it. Unfortunately, the Left and the Left Centre take the 
other view, and maintain that no party has any business in 
the Cabinet which did not help to form the majorities which 
have made the existence of such a Cabinet possible. The 
objection will probably be got over, and M. Burrer will 
preside over an Administration from which no one who 
wants to enter will be shut out—except the Extreme Left. 
But the Extreme Left is an elastic term, and it may perhaps 
be found that, in excluding the Extreme Left, M. Burret 
has excluded men who have a better claim to be classed 
among moderate Republicans than some of those whom he 
has taken in. In this case the materials of a division in 
the ranks of the majority will not be far to scek. 


The only means by which this difficulty could be re- 
moved is a dissolution and a general election. In a new 
Chamber one of two things must happen. Either a really 
homogeneous majority would be returned, in which case the 
formation of a homogeneous Ministry would follow as a 
matter of course, or the present divisions would be repro- 
duced, in which case it might be easier to arrive at a pro- 
visional agreement, since there would no longer be any hope 
of arriving at anything better. But though the election 
of the Senate cannot be held until the date of the dissolu- 
tion of the Assembly is fixed, there is the same disposition 
as before to postpone the appeal to the constituencies to 
the latest possible moment. The reason now given for this 
postponement is at least plausible. It is said that the 
electors must have time to realize that they are living 
under a Republican constitution, and time to associate 


Republican administration with the maintenance of that | 


tranquillity which the Bonapartists assure them can only 
be enjoyed under the Empire. This discovery, it is hoped, 
will influence their votes in two ways. Those of them 
who care for order more than for liberty will see that 
order is secured under the existing Government, and will 
have no desire to exchange it for another. Those of them 
who care for liberty more than for order will see that Re- 
publicanism is no longer identified with extreme ideas, 
and that the institution they value may be best preserved 
by supporting the Republic as it actually is, rather than as 
they might in theory like it to be. But these calculations 
depend on the success of the new Administration. If M. 
Burret is unable to construct it, or, if having constructed 
it, he finds himself unable to command the majority neces- 
sary to carry on the public business, the spectacle of Re- 
publican success will scarcely be sufficiently imposing to 
awe the electors into submission. If either of these mis- 
fortunes should befall him, it is difficult to see how a 
dissolution can be put off any longer. France is now 
provided with a complete Parliamentary Constitution, and 
the first step in working this Constitution can hardly 
be to dispense with -that support in the Representative 
Chamber which is the foundation of Parliamentary govern- 
ment. 


THE IRISH COERCION ACTS. 


cautious policy of the Government in dealing with 
the Irish Coercion Acts is commendable; but the 
modifications which are proposed by Sir M. H. Bracu 
might well have been originally announced with less osten- 
tation. The language of the QueEn’s Speech produced an 
exaggerated impression of the readiness of the Government 
to cultivate popularity by concession. It now appears that 
the Unlawful Oaths Act is to be continued, and that the 
Peace Preservation Act, and the Protection of Life and Pro- 
perty Act, are only to be altered in some minor points. The 
punishment for possessing arms without licence is to be re- 
duced from two years’ imprisonment with hard labour to 
simple imprisonment for a year. The Lorp-Ligurenant 
will no longer be empowered to imprison persons in pro- 
claimed districts who may be found abroad at night, and 


| he will also be disabled from summarily suppressing sedi- 
tious and treasonable newspapers. Although few politi- 
| cians feel in private the repugnance to coercion which is 
properly ana uniformly expressed in Parliament and 
on public occasions, it would undoubtedly be satisfactory 
to remit Ireland as well as Great Britain to 
the protection of the ordinary law. With the excep- 
tion of England, of the United States, of Belgium, of 
Holland, and of Switzerland, no civilized country is more 
free from legal restrictions than Ireland; but there is 
undoubtedly an anomaly in maintaining a distinction of 
law between different parts of the United Kingdom. Irish 
| journalists of a certain class, who occupy themselves almost 
exclusively in promoting disaffection, interpose serious 
difficulties in the way of perfect freedom of the press; 
yet the powers which have for some years been vested 
in the Irish Government of repressing incentives to re- 
bellion have always been unpopular in England as well as 
in Ireland. The Fenian newspapers will now again have 
an opportunity of testing the patience of a persecuting 
Parliament. Agrarian conspirators in Westmeath and 
other places are still more troublesome than literary 
promoters of sedition. Claiming to regulate the tenure 
and possession of land, the contracts between employers 
and labourers, and generally all economical and social rela- 
tions, Westmeath patriots publish their decrees in the 
form of anonymous threatening letters, and enforce obedi- 
ence by assassination. It is shocking to the constitu- 
tional mind to interfere with the free exercise of their 
discretion ; but, on the whole, legislation must pay some 
regard to the welfare and safety of the peaceful part 
of the community. The independent electors of Tipperary 
contribute their share to the arguments in favour of 
coercion and restriction. They have elected, and they will 
probably re-elect, a member of whom they know nothing 
except that a quarter of a century ago he took part in an 
abortive insurrection, and that he afterwards, with 
aggravated circumstances of trickery, broke his parole. 
It is difficult to allow perfect ireedom to subjects who 
openly avow their sympathy with rebellion, but the neces- 
sity of modest and occasional interference is repugnant 
to the constitutional conscience of Englishmen. 


Debates on Irish coercion are perplexing on account of 
the conventional language which is used by all parties in 
the discussion. In some instances indignant opponents of 
restrictive measures have been strongly suspected of 
cordial sympathy with the policy of the Government which 
they attacked. One Irish speaker on Monday last ‘pro- 
mised that he and his friends would support the Protection 
of Life and Property Act if the Secretary for Iretaxp 
would satisfy half-a-dozen of them in private conversation 
of the continued existence of the Riband conspiracy. 
Obvious reasons of prudence will prevent the accept- 
ance of an offer which amounts to an admission that 
special laws are or may be necessary for the suppres- 
sion of agrarian violence. The evidence which proves 
the continuance of Ribandism would not be greatly 
strengthened by the conversion of a few professed 
sceptics. It appears from the statement of Sir M. H. 
Beacu that the magistrates of the district unanimously 
ask for the renewal of the Act; and the Government 
pledges itself to the possession of official information. 
which proves the necessity of maintaining stringent pro- 
visions. On the other side it is alleged that ata meeting of 
Roman Catholic clergy resolutions against a renewal of the 
Act were adopted; and, as an Irish member with much 
simplicity remarked, their recommendation would not have 
made them popular with the farmers if Ribandism still 
prevailed in the neighbourhood. It is indeed highly pro- 
bable that the clergy were chiefly concerned to adopt the 
most popular language; but they and the farmers whom 
they addressed probably relied on a tyrannical Government 
and an alien Parliament not to take them at their word. 
The respectable classes in the Ionian Islands were in the 
habit of protesting against English domination as long as 
they were confident that the Protectorate would be main- 
tained. Their astonished disappointment when they were 
handed over to the government of their compatriots would 
find a parallel in Ireland if all the laws which restrain 
agrarian criminals were suddenly repealed. 

The speech of the Secretary for IRELAND was clear in 
statement and not unsatisfactory in argument, but it was 
deficient in arrangement and in rhetorical tact. The task 
of the Government would have been rendered easier if he 
had made more of the proposed concessions, and if he had 
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devoted less labour to the vindication of the restrictions 
which are stilltoremain, He judged rightly in abstaining 
from any attempt to obtain a party triumph by reviving 
controversies which are closed. There has perhaps not yet 
been time enough to estimate the ultimate effect of Mr. 
G.apstong’s great Irish measures. Thus far the removal 
of two of the three branches of the Upas-tree has not 
visik'y mitigated the poisonous influence which was attri- 
buted to its presence. There was much force in the InisH 
Secretary’s remark that additional security of tenure has 
increased the temptation to obtain the possession of land 
by lawless methods. It is better worth while to commit a 
murder for a freehold than for a tenancy at will; and the 
descendants of evicted occupiers probably persuade them- 
selves that the Parliamentary recognition of tenant-right 
ought to have a retrospective operation. If the Land Act 
has had any operation of the kind, the mischief can be 
only temporary. It is possible that increasing prosperity 
may gradually create a public opinion in favour of law 
and order. The Irish Land Bill transferred many 
millions of property from the landowners to the class which 
includes the perpetrators of agrarian outrages; and some of 
them must have been bought off by obtaining all that they 
wanted. The difficulty and increasing rarity of eviction will 
ultimately diminish the number of malcontent claimants, 
and enthusiasts may anticipate at some distant time the 
possibility of dispensing with exceptional legislation. In 
the meantime Irish priests and representatives will com- 
bine the enjoyment of comparative security from violence 
with the cheap popularity which rewards denunciations of 
an oppressive Government. , 

The speech of Lord Hartineton as leader of the Oppo- 
sition in support of the Bill was almost stronger than the 
Ministerial statement. The conventional necessity for a 
display of party feeling was satisfied by a harmless refer- 
ence to some phrases in which Mr. DisraE.i during the 
general election had referred to the Irish policy of Mr. 
GiapstTone’s Government. As Lord HartincTon well knew, 
Mr. Diskak.i’s utterances on the subject of Ireland were 
neither more nor less serious than his alarm about the 
Straits of Malacca. There would have been some excuse 
for taunting the Conservatives with inconsistency if they 
had opposed the coercive measures which were unwillingly 
introduced by the Liberal Ministry. Neither Mr. Disragui 
nor his colleagues interfered with the protection of life and 
property by exceptional laws, although they might after- 
wards affect to believe that the necessity of coercion was 
created by vicious legislation in the matter of the 
Church and of the land. Both Sir M. H. Bracu and 
Lord Harrineton have been unreasonably blamed for 
confining themselves to the question submitted to Par- 
liament, instead of professing vicarious contrition for 
the sins of former generations. It may or may not be true 
that Ribandism may be traced to obsolete misgovernment 
or to the Penal Laws; and if the connexion between present 
evils and past errors were demonstrated, the controversy 
whether England or Ireland was chiefly to blame would 
remain behind. Neither Mr. Guapstone nor Mr. 
is responsible for the proceedings of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries ; and their respective Irish SECRETARIES 
would have wasted time if they had wandered into histo- 
rical discussions. After Lord Harrineron’s declaration the 
Government may count on an overwhelming majority in 
favour of the Bill; but the eloquence of Irish members 
will probably cause considerable delay. It is necessary 
that the Bill shoulf receive the Royal Assent by the 1st of 
June; but, if the term is not exceeded, speeches against 
the principle of the measure will do no harm. The advo- 
cates of Home Rule will perhaps be more anxious to answer 
Mr. Bricut’s plain-spoken letter than even to expose the 
ruinous tendencies of English misgovernment. 


REPORT OF THE LABOUR LAWS COMMISSION. 


i ge thoughtful and moderate Report of the Commission 
on the laws affecting employers and workmen will 
unfortunately have little effect on the controversy between 
the two classes which have always held opposite views. 
When the Commission was first appointed, Mr. Freprric 
Harrison and others who possess the confidence of large 
bodies of artisans protested against a fresh inquiry into 
questions which were in their opinion fully understood. 
Many active members of Trade-Unions in strong language 


denounced Mr. Macponatp for consenting to act on the 

Commission ; and the Commissioners express their regret 
that, in consequence of the opposition of the represen- 
tatives of the working class, they have been unable to 
obtain full information as to the operation of the Acts, 
and as to the complaints which have been made against 
them. Finally, Mr. Macponatp himself dissents from 
the Report on all material points. The Trade-Unions 
will continue their agitation even when the modifications 
in the law proposed by the Commissioners are enacted by 
Parliament. ‘The whole tone and substance of the Report 
sufficiently prove the good faith and impartiality of the 
Commissioners; but the arguments which they regard as 
conclusive were already familiar to the workmen and their 
leaders; and the contest has unfortunately passed into 
the stage at which the balance of force supersedes 
the comparison of reasons. The Commissioners were 
empowered by their instructions to consider either the 
general law of conspiracy or its application to the particular 
case of trade combinations. They prudently abstained 
from proposing any change in one of the most complex 
branches of the criminal law; but in consequence of late 
judicial decisions they recommend a material limitation of 
its provisions in cases where workmen combine against 
their employers. Baron Po.tock, at the Leeds Summer 
Assizes of 1874, directed a jury that an agreement not to 
work for an employer unless he dismissed a particular 
workman would be a conspiracy. The Commissioners 
rightly observe that the law ought, on the assumption that 
it was correctly explained by the Judge, to be altered by a 
provision which would in the Leeds case have pre- 
vented a conviction. There is no legal reason why men 
should not agree among themselves to impose on em- 
ployers, as a condition of obtaining their services, any 
stipulation however vexatious or fantastic. There is 
nothing absolutely inconsistent with the general prin- 
ciple of the law in a refusal to work with any other 
man, although the exclusion may probably be ir- 
jurious to the excepted person or to the employer. A 
modern Act has already provided that no combination 
shall be illegal merely because it operates in restraint of 
trade. On the same principle it will be just to secure 
against criminal prosecution those who merely limit, by 
restrictions imposed primarily on themselves, the freedom 
either of other workmen or of employers. Mr. Mac- 
DONALD complains of his inability to learn from the Report 
whether the decisions of Baron Potiock and of other 
Judges are right or wrong. “Ifthey are wrong, it should 
““have been so stated; if right, they should have been 
“affirmed.” Mr. Macponatp has yet to learn that no appeal 
lies from courts of law to any Royal Commission ; nor does 
he even understand the bearing of the alternative courses 
which he proposes. If the Commissioners had possessed 
authority to review Baron Po.uock’s direction, and if they 
had declared that it was wrong, it would have followed 
that there was no need for an alteration of the law. 
Assuming, as was their duty, that an unreversed 
judgment correctly interpreted the law, the Commissioners 
proposed the only effectual remedy in the form of a Parlia- 
mentary enactment. Mr. Macponarp naturally holds that 
Sir W. Harcourt’s Bill would meet the requirements of 
the case,as it would also effect many objecis with 
which Trade-Unions have no special concern. Sir 
W. Harcourt proposed in substance to abolish the 
law of conspiracy, by providing that concert shall not 
involve an increase of the penalties which would be 
incurred by the same act if it were performed by a 
single person. It is perfectly true that the law of con- 
spiracy is vague; but few legislators are prepared to affirm 
that there is no case in which guilt may be constituted or 
aggravated by combination. The recommendation of the 
Commissioners tends to exempt from penal liability an act 
which, whether it is done by one or by many, is not intrinsi- 
cally criminal. On the other hand, the Commissioners 
consider, in opposition to Mr. Macpona.p, that the practice 
of picketing is oppressive, and that it should therefore be 
prohibited by law. If in any case a conviction has been 
obtained when neither intimidation nor annoyance has 
been practised, the fault is not in the law, except perhaps 
by reason of ambiguity of language, but in the jadicial 
administration. 


With respect to the Master and Servant Act, the Com- 
missioners recommend that in all simple breaches of con- 
tract the summary jurisdiction should be divested of any 
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penal character, and be entirely of a civil nature. It is 
only because the remedy in a County Court would be com- 
paratively dilatory and expensive that they propose to 
retain the jurisdiction of justices, with a preference of 
stipendiary magistrates where such functionaries exist. 
In other cases the complaint should be heard by two 
justices unconnected with the particular trade. It is pro- 
posed that in the case of a simple breach of contract the 
remedy should be confined either to an award of compensa- 
tion or to a direction of specific performance, with the 
alternative of the imprisonment of the defendant, not as 
a criminal, but as a debtor. By the existing Act the 
magistrate may impose a fine not exceeding 2ol., or, 
if he directs the performance of the contract, he may 
commit the defendant in default of compliance to the 
common gaol or House of Correction for a term not ex- 
ceeding three months. The remedies of this section 
of the Act are available against employers as well as 
against workmen; and Mr. Hannay, Police Magistrate at 
Worship Street, told the Commissioners that “ the men 
** were very fond of this Act,” or rather of the oth section 
relating to simple breaches of contract. Of the 14th sec- 
tion, which relates to aggravated breaches of contract, Mr. 
Hannay had no experience; and it would seem that any 
effect which the enactment may have produced has been 
rather deterrent than retributive. The witnesses who re- 
presented the employers said that the 14th section was 
seldom put into operation, although they held that it ought 
to be retained in ferrovem. One deputation admitted that, 
as far as the Liverpool building trade was concerned, the 
Master and Servant Act had acted neither injuriously 
nor beneficially, but had been simply inoperative. By the 
14th section, where aggravated injury has been caused, and 
where it has not beeu committed under a bond fide claim of 
right, the offender may be imprisoned for three months 
with or without hard labour. As to this section, the Com- 
missioners recommend that the defendant should be 
allowed the option of a trial at Quarter Sessions; and, as 
the result of a compromise among themselves, that if such 
acts become subject only to a civil remedy, the term 
of imprisonment should be extended to six months. It 
may be questioned whether it is worth while to retain a 
penalty which causes so much dissatisfaction, and which is 
seldom enforced; but the arguments of the majority 
of the Commissioners in favour of the enactment are 
entitled to full consideration. 


No alteration in the Criminal Law Amendment Act is 
roposed, except that the defendant should be allowed at 
his desire to be tried by a jury. Itseems that this Act also 
is applied comparatively seldom, and with diminishing fre- 
quency. Between 1871 and 1873 there were in England 
and Wales 135 convictions under the Act. From 
January 1, 1873, to April 1, 1874, there were only 39 con- 
victions, of which 8 were quashed on appeal. The 
reduction in the number of convictions seems to indicate 
that the Act has in some degree produced its intended 
effect. With the proposed re-enactment in a mitigated form 
of the Master and Servant Act, and with a statutable 
exemption of certain acts from a doubtful liability 
under the law of conspiracy, the recommendations 
of the Commissioners are completed. The Report will 
be received by the Trade-Unions with indignation and 
ridicule, though its purport may probably have been 
foreseen. The plausible contention that trade offences 
should be left to the common law is met by the Commis- 
sioners with the obvious remark that picketing, ratten- 
ing, and other modes of oppression are only practised 
by associated bodies of workmen. It would be diffi- 
cult to legislate against the form of persecution which is 
known as rattening without limiting the definition of the 
offence in such a manner as to designate artisans as the 
only possible culprits. Nobody would think of hiding a 
barrister’s wig to prevent him from appearing in Court; 
but if it would be agreeable to the feelings of artisans to 
legislate against such a form of rattening, there could be 
no reason for refusing compliance with their wishes. The 
opponents of the existing statute law may be suspected of 
tolerance, if not of sympathy, for some of the practices which 
they propose to leave to the operation of the ordinary law. 
Working-men ought only to be subject to special legislation 
as far as the practices which require restraint are peculiar 
to their occupation. Adulteration Acts only affect dealers 
in certain commodities; but a prohibition of the sale of 
sanded sugar is but incidentally an affront to grocers. Un- 


fortunately there is little use in continuing a controversy 
which is exhausted, though it is far from being closed. 
The Commissioners have discharged their duty well, but 
they have not accomplished the impossible task of harmo- 
nizing conflicting interests and theories. 


WOMEN AND UNIVERSITY DEGREES. 


NE of the most foolish and mischievous fallacies of the 
day is the idea which seems to possess certain groups 
of reformers that nothing new can be satisfactorily esta- 
blished without destroying or revolutionizing something 
that is old. There are, for instance, a great many ancient 
foundations in the country which have in their time done 
good work, and will still continue to be serviceable in 
various ways, although they may not altogether suffice for 
all modern requirements. In such a case the natural and 
common-sense course would seem to be to take these institu- 
tions for what they are worth, and to supplement them with 
others which should supply what is wanted. Instead of 
that, however, the reformers insist upon picking the old 
establishments to pieces, as if there were no other possible 
way of obtaining materials for the construction of addi- 
tional accommodation. The country is now infinitely 
richer than it ever was, and neither public nor private 
liberality has declined. Yet it is assumed that all resources 
are exhausted, that there are no more stones in the quarry 
or bricks in the field, and that a new house can only be 
built out of the wreck of an old one. Ina similar way, 
When funds are sought for the endowment of scientitic 
research, no better plan can be suggested fur obtaining 
them than the spoliation of the existing organization 
of scientific education. It never seems to occur to any of 
these agitators that what our forefathers did might be done 
over again, and that the simplest as well as the most ad- 
vautageous course would be, not to sacrifice what we have 
already in hand, but to set to work to create out of original 
materials whatever may be wanted to supply deficiencies. 
Thus not only half the battle would be spared, but im- 
provements could be introduced without injury to existing 
arrangements. The same remark applies to the attempt 
which has just been made to upset the system of medical 
education which has for a long period been yielding excel- 
lent results at the University of Edinburgh, in order that 
one or two women who fancy they would like to be doctors 
may gratify their whim. There is undoubtedly much to be 
said in favour of providing every facility for the higher 
education of women, and in the abstract it seems to be only 
fair that such of them as can prove that they are fit for it 
should not be debarred from the practice of medicine. There 
are, however, the strongest practical reasons for refusing 
to promote the medical education of women at the expense 
of the medical education of men. It must not be forgotten 
that it is upon men that the community at the present 
moment depends for medical assistance. It may be that in 
time women may be found to be equally, or even more, 
competent for the task, but hitherto experience has 
led to a different conclusion. The midwife of other 
days is almost an extinct profession, and, though this 
may in some measure be due to a natural preference 
for educated skill, it may yet be questioned whether 
women really possess the firmness of nerve and physical 
strength which are requisite in certain operations, and also 
whether as doctors they possess the confidence of their 
own sex. It is obvious therefore that, whatever may be 
done to assist the medical education of women, the greatest 
jealousy ought to be observed in regard to any change 
which threatens to lower the efficiency of the education 
supplied to male students. It would be madness to drop 
the bone until we are quite sure that we are npt being 
deluded by a shadow. . 

It is probable that many of the votes which were given 
on Wednesday for Mr. Cowrer-Temp.e’s Bill by which it 
was proposed to confer a permissive power on the Scotch 
Universities to admit women to study and to take degrees 
were intended as a sort of general declaration in favour of 
throwing open the higher education to women as well as 
men; but a much more serious question was involved in 
this simple-looking little Bill. The essence of the dispute 
was not whether women should be allowed to have medical 
education, but whether they should be allowed to hay: 
it ina way which would injuriously affect the education 
of the present body of medical students, On this point 
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the medical Professors of the University of Edinburgh have 
expressed a very decided opinion. They point out that 
there are insuperable objections to young men and women 
being taught medicine in mixed classes, and that separate 
classes are practically out of the question, on account of the 
exhaustingadditional labour which would be imposed upon a 
staff of teachers who have already quite as much to do as 
they can satisfactorily undertake. It is stated that this 
has been proved by experience, the experiment having 
been voluntarily tried by three Professors, who had each to 
give it up in consequence of the strain upon his health. 
In order therefore to be able to undertake separate classes 
for women, the Professors would be obliged to abandon their 
private medical practice and their scientific researches, and 
to become mere teachers, which would require to be com- 
pensated by a considerable increase of salaries, while at the 
same time the teaching would suffer from the want of oppor- 
tunities for continuous observation and research. It is un- 
necessary to go into the question as to how far certain 
female students were at one time encouraged to hope that 
a complete course of study and examination would 
be opened to them by the University at Edinburgh. 
There can be no doubt that false hopes were raised, 
and there were probably misunderstandings on both 
sides. It cannot be seriously suggested that an im- 
portant revolution in University practice should now be 
enforced merely to oblige one or two ladies whose fond ex- 
pectations have happened to be disappointed. It is only 
on the ground of its advantage to the community gene- 
rally that such a change can be justified, and the balance of 
evidence certainly seems to show that, while it is doubtful 
whether more than a mere handful of women would attempt 
to avail themselves of it, it would be seriously detrimental 
to the interests of the existing students. On this ground 
alone it would have been the duty of the House of Com- 
mons to reject a measure which proposed, for the sake of a 
small and questionable benefit, to do much actual harm. 
There were, however, other strong grounds of objection to 
the Bill arising from the manner in which its object was to 
be carried out. 


It is evident that, whatever view may be taken of the 
expediency of throwing open the Universities toa mixed 
company of young men and young women, it is a question 
o! a very serious nature, which requires to be handled with 
the utmost caution and deliberation, and the decision of 
which ought to rest with the Legislature ‘itself. If it 
is held to be safe and salutary that this intermingling 
of the sexes should take place, it cannot be limited 
to a particular University, or to one side of the Border. 
What is good for one place must be equally good for an- 
other, and it would be absurd to attempt to maintain 
different rules on such a subject in different parts of the 
kingdom. It follows, therefore, that the principle, if applied 
at all, must be applied uniformly, and its adoption ought 
not to be left to local accidents. This, however, as Mr. 
Mairtanp showed very clearly, was just where the Bill 
went astray. It gave a permissive power to the Uni- 
versity Courts in Scotland to introduce the teaching 
and graduation of women under the category of “ im- 
“provements in the internal arrangements of the Uni- 
“versity.” These University Courts are each presided 
over by a Rector, who is elected by a sort of mob-vote of 
the students—mostly lads of from fifteen to twenty years of 
age—and who, though he is usually a distinguished person, 
may not happen to be remarkable for common sense, or to 
possess any acquaintance with the practical conditions of 
University life. Mr. Rusx1y, for instance, is a Rector, and 
so was the late Mr. Mint. Asarule, indeed, the Rector does 
not interfere with the internal economy of the body, but he 
has it in his power to do so, and, in fact, his own vote and cast- 
ing vote, and that of his assessor, would give him practically 
the command of a court of six persons. It is obvious that this 
is not the sort of tribunal which could safely be trusted with 
80 grave a responsibility ; and besides, as it is to some extent 
a changing body, the Rector being elected annually, and 
some members having seats ex officio, it would be liable to 
constant fluctuations in its decisions, so that one year men 
and women might be admitted together, and the exclusion 
of women reverted to in the next year. A Bill which was 
open to objections on so many different sides had not much | 
chance of success; and the majority against it would no 
doubt have been larger if Mr. Rorsuck had not started a 
false trail by suggesting that the opposition to the measure 
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necessary, however, to seek unworthy motives for a line 
of conduct which appears to be justified by a disinterested 
anxiety to protect the interests of medical educatiom 


FRENCH SAVINGS BANKS. 


A COMMISSION of the French Assembly has recently 
made a Report on the present system and position of 
the Savings Banks of France, and has suggested some 
alterations which will, it is thought, largely increase the 
usefulness of these institutions. The French are a very 
thrifty people, and wonderfully industrious. Paris is 
supposed to be devoted to pleasure, but the amount of 
hard work done there, and the extraordinary number of 
hours out of the twenty-four during which work goes on, 
are almost beyond the belief of Englishmen, who think that 
they belong to a nation which is tolerably active and 
persevering. France is precisely the country in which it 
might be supposed that Savings Banks would most flourish. 
The interest allowed on deposits is higher than in 
England, and the State is responsible for every farthing 
deposited. But the French Savings Banks are among the 
least flourishing in Europe. The system has made no way 
there. It has not been in favour with Governments, and 
things which are not in favour with Governments do not 
Savings Banks have now had a long 
trial in France. They were first officially started in 1818, 
only a year after their legal recognition in England. But 
their fate in the two countries has been very different. 
England has sixty millions sterling deposited in Savings 
Banks; France has only twenty-five millions. The i.verage 
deposit per head of the population is three times as great 
in England as in France. Nor is itonly that France comes 
behind England. It is much below the level of most of 
its neighbours and rivals on the Continent. Switzerland 
leads the list, and its deposits in proportion to its popula- 
tion are five times those of France; and Austria stands 
nearly as high as England. How a result so unfavourable 
to France has been attained has been made the subject of 
anxious inquiry by the Commission, and the first conclu- 
sion at which they arrived was that the French did not 
put their money in Savings Banks because it was an ex- 
cessively troublesome process to do so, and because it was 
very difficult for many poor people to know how to get 
near a Savings Bank. In England there are more than 
five thousand places where investors in these banks can 
deposit their money, whereas in France there are little 
more than eleven hundred. Besides, in England people who 
are well off themselves, and who are anxious to help the poor, 
are ready to explain the uses and advantages of Savings 
Banks, and to make the institution popular. This is not 
the kind of trouble any one takes for any one else 
in France. The first thing to be done is therefore to make 
it much more easy for depositors to get their money re- 
ceived by the Savings Banks, and for this purpose the 
Commission suggests that the machinery of tax-collectors 
and postmasters might be conveniently used. But this is 
not all. If the Commission sees that steps must be taken 
to get depositors to deposit, they also see that some change 
in opinion must be wrought in order that the ad- 
ministrative authorities may be really willing to sce the 
deposits increased. In order to work this change in 
opinion, the Commission have addressed themselves to the 
discussion of two questions, the solution of which goes far 
to determine the character and scope of the system that 
ought to be established. 

The first of these points is the determination of the sum 
which each depositor is to be allowed to invest. The Com- 
mission, after a very long and minute discussion of the 
arguments for and against the adoption of one sum or 
another, end by recommending that 2,000 francs shall be 
the limit. This is a very low limit, and they own that 
they think that 3,000 francs would be a much better 
figure, and that they stop where they do merely out of 
consideration for the weaknesses of timid minds. They 
have to contend with the difficulties which always beset 
those who have to persuade a Government or a nation to 
retrace its steps. There was a time when depositors were 
allowed in France to deposit as much as 3,000 francs; but 
the amount was reduced towards the end of the 
reign of Louis Puiipre to 1,500, and at the beginnin 
of the Empire to 1,000 francs. This is a very sm 
sum by way of a maximum. In England a depositor 
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may, if his accumulations of interest are included, reach a 
maximum of 2o0ol.,or 5,000 francs. In Prussia and Russia 
the maximum is over 3,000 francs. In Austria, Belgium, 
and Sweden there is no limit, but the banks refuse deposits 
which they cousider inconsistent with the objects for which 
such institutions are founded. The Commission naturally 
inquired why the limit should be so much lower in France 
than elsewhere. If the rate of interest offered to deposi- 
tors is one by which the State does not lose, it is a gain to 
the State that the deposits of an investor should reach a 
tolerably large amount, as there is as much, or nearly as 
much, expense in dealing with a small deposit as a large 
one. The interest allowed in France to depositors is four 
per cent., from which the expenses of administration are 
deducted, and the less these expenses are the greater is the 
inducement held out to investors, and the smaller is the 
amount of time and trouble expended in the administration. 
The State itself invests the money it thus receives at above 
five per cent., and one of the proposals of the Commission 
is that the surplus thus earned shall no longer be used as 
a source of national revenue, but shall constitute a reserve 
fund intended to assure the State against any loss it may 
sustain through selling at an unfavourable moment the 
securities which it holds to cover the deposits. If the 
State then does not lose, and indeed rather gains, by the 
limits of the deposits being fixed comparatively high, why 
should the limit be fixed as low as 1,000 francs? The 
answer which they found given to this inquiry from those 
who were supposed to have ideas on the subject is a curious 
one. It wassaid that, if poorpeopleincountry districts were 
allowed to have 120/. in a Savings Bank, this would with- 
draw capital from other investments. So far as regards 
the Funds, railway obligations, and securities of that 
kind, the answer is obvious. The State itself invests 
all the money it receives from depositors in these 
securities, and the prices of these securities are as 
much kept up by the State purchasing them as by 
private persons purchasing them. But these are not the 
investments of which persons in the rural districts of 
France mostly think. With them the land is everything. 
To buy a small parcel, or to live on a small parcel, of land 
is the great enjoyment of their life. The holders of land 
like to see their neighbours with money in their pockets. 
If they want to sell, they can sell at a higher price ; if they 
want to borrow, they can borrow at a lower rate. It is in the 
interest of small landowners that the sphere of the Savings 
Banks has been restrained, and nothing could show more 
clearly the strange ways in which one set of national 
customs and habits acts on another. The Commission very 
sensibly try to turn the argument round. They show 
that the average length of time during which deposits are 
held does not exceed two years. The sum accumulated is 
then devoted to a permanent investment. The Savings 
Banks only supply a means by which capital is got ready 
for the landowners, who thus have not less, but more, 
money competing for the investments which proprietors 
have to offer. 


The other chief point to which the Commission directed 
their attention was that of the limits to be imposed on 
the withdrawal of deposits. They found that a very 
general apprehension existed lest the State might be 
seriously inconvenienced if there were a time of general 

nic, and depositors wished to take their money out of the 
oteen Banks. The French are very timid financiers, and 
are constantly thinking of the worst that can happen. 
This timidity, however, has its good side, as it is associated 
with their punctilious fidelity in meeting their engagements 
of every kind, and it must be remembered that they have had 
crises to go through which have been of a kind to frighten 
minds that do not recoil from ordinary risks. 1848 and 
1870 are years that the French of this generation are not 
likely to forget. On both occasions the Government had 
to take exceptional measures to prevent a run on the 
Savings Banks, and on both occasions the measures they 
took were attended with success, although in 1848 this 
success was achieved at the cost of a considerable sacrifice 
to the State. At first the Government offered in 1848 to 
return to each depositor up to 100 francs in cash and to 
give Rentes or Treasury Bonds for the remainder of his 
deposit. But it was found that the obligation to provide 
cash could not be met, and it was resolved to convert the 
whole of the amount owing into Five percent. Rentes, which 
were issued at first at 80 and finally at a fraction under 
72 percent. This operation caused a loss to the State of 
nearly six millions sterling; and although the desired end 


was attained, and the confidence of the public in the 
Savings Banks was not sbaken, French financiers began to 
look on depositors in Savings Banks as adversaries whose 
operations it was desirable to restrain within as narrow 
limits as possible. In 1870, the Republican Government, 
just before the investment of Paris, issued a decree limiting 
the sum any depositor could ask for in cash to 50 francs, 
and for ten months this rule was enforced outside Paris. 
But in Paris itself depositors had to live during the 
siege, and it was necessary to do something to help them. 
Orders were given month by month that a fresh sum 
of fifty francs might be withdrawn, and it was found that 
the very large proportion of the depositors, when they were 
sure that they could withdraw their money to this extent, 
forbore to use the privilege. Whereas twelve millions of 
francs might have been withdrawn, there was actually with. 
drawn under two millions in the six months from October 
1, 1870, to March 31, 1871. This is a most curious proof 
of the tenacity with which those who have once saved cling 
to their savings. No one can doubt that the class of per- 
sons who put money in Savings Banks suffered dreadfully 
during the siege, and yet they did not in those terrible 
six months ask for as much as one-sixth of what they might 
have claimed; and what is still more curious, there were 
three-quarters of a million of francs paid into the Savings 
Banks during that time, so that all the cash that 
had actually to be paid did not exceed 40,0001. 
The experience of what then took place in Paris has taught 
the Commission two things. The State must reserve the 
power of limiting the sums to be paid out in moments of 
panic, and at the same time, if proper steps are taken, the 
panic rapidly subsides. All that is necessary is, in their 
opinion, that the State should distinctly make it known 
that it will use this power when exceptional circumstances 
make it necessary. They propose that power shall be 
given to the Presipent of the Repustic to interfere when 
he thinks fit, and to order what limits shall be placed on 
the withdrawal of deposits. It is very simple, and we may 
add a very French way of getting over the difficulty; but 
the Commission are probably right in thinking it will com- 
mend itself to their countrymen, and make depositors and 
financiers equally happy. 


AGRICULTURE AND EDUCATION. 


T is almost time for Governments and Parliaments to 
give up playing fast and loose with abstract Resolu- 
tions. They have had suflicient experience of them. to be 
able to make up their minds whether they are good things 
or bad; though it is past hoping that they will adhere to 
any conclusion they may reach. It does not much matter 
whether they agree to say that they are mischievous because 
they pledge Parliament to too little, or useful because they 
do not pledge it to too much, but they should say one 
thing or the other. It is getting wearisome to hear public 
men opposing Resolutions because they are not Bills, and 
finding fault with Bills because they are something more 
than Resolutions. Mr. Fawcerr led off on Tuesday night 
by proposing a sonorous abstraction; and Mr. Pei. capped 
him by producing something which was neither a Bill nor 
an abstract Resolution. He did indeed move a Reso- 
lution, but it was a Resolution with a concrete element 
in the shape of eight Inspectors of Factories. But the 
compromise did not answer its purpose. On the contrary, 
Mr. Cross seemed more alarmed at this “army of In- 
“ spectors” than at Mr. Fawcert’s declaration that agr 
culture and “other branches of industry” should be 
assimilated as regards the amount of school attendance. 
In point of form Mr. Cross had an unanswerable case 
against both motion and amendment. The Agri- 
cultural Children’s Act has only been in operation 
two months, and Parliament ought to wait and 
see how it works before undertaking either to super- 
sede or improve it. But Mr. Cross’s candour supplied 
one qualification of this theory, while the character of the 
Act supplied another. The effect of the Act, such as it is, 
has been felt, not for two months, but for fourteen. For 
a child to be legally at work on the 1st of January, 1875, it 
was necessary to conform to the conditions prescribed by 
the Act during the year preceding the 1st of January, 1875. 
Consequently it can be pretty well guessed by this time 
how much or how little the Act is going todo. Mr. Pett, 
who was one of its authors, declared that it is going to do 
nothing. Competent evidence, he says, can be produced 
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to show that the Act is useless. There is no reason to 
question Mr, Pett’s estimate of his offspring. The only 
wonder is that he did not foresee its failure. However, 
when a legislator confesses that he has been under an hallu- 
cination, there is no more to be said; and Mr. Pett’s de- 
scription of his state of mind at the time the Bill was 
under discussion pretty well amounts to this :—“ He was 
* enthusiastic enough at one time to think that, if the Act 
“ were left in the hands of clergymen, farmers, and country 
“ squires, things would be placed on a satisfactory footing.” 
It is creditable to his common sense that he should have 
been so quickly undeceived, and to his courage that he 
should so frankly acknowledge it. 


The Agricultural Children’s Bill was something even 
more unsubstantial than an abstract Resolution. It was 
a law setting up a prohibition, but providing no means 
of enforcing it. Mr. Pett says that he thought it would 
be enforced by amateurs; but who were the amateurs 
to whom this troublesome task was left? Farmers whose 
immediate interests are directly injured by the law, clergy- 
men who know better than any other men the reasons 
why the law should not be enforced in any particular 
case, and squires who are naturally influenced in a matter 
which does not personally concern them either by their 
tenants or by their parson. If all farmers were as en- 
lightened as the farmers of Northumberland, indirect com- 
pulsion might be applied to agricultural labour as easily as 
to any other. But there is as much difference between the 
farmers of the South of England and those of the North as 
there is between the labourers. The men who burned Mr. 
GIRDLESTONE in effigy because he had induced Devonshire 
labourers to go northwards, and thereby raised wages in 
his parish a whole shilling per week, are not likely to be 
impressed by the argument that education will make the 
labourer a better workman. They know well enough that, 
as soon as he becomes a better workman, he will either 
leave their employ or have to be retained in it by higher 


' pay. It is true that in the end they would themselves be 


gainers by the change, but to appreciate this far-off 
interest demands an amount of education which even 
classes higher than tenant-farmers do not always possess. 
A boy ten years old can be useful in various ways 
about the farm, and the farmer is not likely to give him 
up to the schoolmaster merely that he may be able some 
years hence to earn more wages than he will earn if he is 
allowed to go untaught. The clergy are anxious to 
boys to school early and to keep them at school late; but 
in each separate case as it arises there may be obstacles 
which naturally indispose them to come forward as 
amateur prosecutors of offences committed against the 
Act. The districts where the law is most likely to be 
broken are the districts where wages will for the most 
part be lowest ; and where wages are low even the shilling 
or two that a boy of ten can add to the family income 
becomes of importance. Sometimes more than this hangs 
on the decision whether the boy shall go to school or to 
work. The farmer may make the employment of the 
father dependent on the employment of the son, and the 
clergyman is naturally shy of driving a labourer to more 
distant work, and at the same time making the family 
poorer by the amount of the boy’s wages. These cases 
may be of very common occurrence in courtry parishes, 
and it is not to be wondered at that the clergy should 
usually decide in favour of the conclusion which is 
certainly desired by the farmer, probably desired by 
the boy’s relatives, and very possibly desired by the 
boy himself. In- any given case this may clearly be 
the right decision to come to; it is only on a 
very large experience of the evils of sacrificing edu- 
cation to early labour that the evils of the system 
become visible. The Department which has to ad- 
minister an Act of Parliament can command this ex- 
perience, but it is useless to expect individuals to do so 
sufficiently to induce them to take an unpleasant task on 
themselves. This is the true answer to Mr. Cross’s plea 
that the Act has not had a fair trial, just as it was the true 
answer to Mr. Psiu’s former plea that it would come well 
out of its trial. A law which aims at getting children to 
school depends mainly on the machinery by which the end 
is to be secured. The consideration how it is to be done 
is really of more moment than the determination to do it. 
Mr. Pewt’s eight Inspectors do not seem a very large 
force, considering the number of children they would have to 
look after. Nor, so far as the operation of the Workshops 
Act is any guide, should we expect them to be very 


effective supervisors even of the children that did come 
under their notice. The Report of the Royal Commission 
which is about to inquire into the whole subject will 
—— convince Mr. Pett that the mere appointment of 
nspectors may go but a little way towards carrying out 
the professed purposes of Parliament. As regards the large 
factories, which fall under the Factory Act and its earlier 
extensions, there is probably not much reason to 
find fault. But as regards workshops, the law will 
probably be found in a vast number of instances 
to have left things just where it found them. It 
would probably be the same with the Agricultural 
Children’s Act if its enforcement depended on the occa- 
sional visit of an Inspector. Mr. Fawcett was more pru- 
dent in that he prescribed no machinery for giving effect 
to his Resolution ; but if he had succeeded in pledging the 
House of Commons to a general declaration that children 
should have the same amount of education whether their 
parents live in town or in country, it is i:aprobable that 
anything would have come of it. Parliament might pass 
resolutions in favour of compulsion for ever without the 
application of compulsion being brought appreciably 
nearer. There are only two ways in which any genuine 
progress can be made in this direction. One is by the 
creation in the mindsof the people of a resolution that every 
child in the country shall receive such a measure of 
education as will enable him to make the best of any 
chances which may befall him; the other is the demonstra- 
tion by example that the difficulties apprehended from 
compulsion are less serious than they appear to be. The 
first method might carry compulsion with much the same 
rush as that which carried the Irish Church Bill and the 
Irish Land Bill, but the present Parliament is not very 
likely to be swayed by any enthusiasm of the sort. In the 
meantime, however, something can be done in any parish 
where the farmers happen to be unusually unprejudiced, 
or the labourers exceptionally well paid, to make compul- 
sion a little less unpalatable. It onght not, for instance, to 
be beyond the combined intelligence of clergyman, farmer, 
and schoolmaster to construct a table of half-time attend- 
ance which should be workable in an agricultural district. 
If children could be got to school at an earlier age, and 
accustomed not to leave school completely after they had 
gone to work, a great part of the objections sometimes 
alleged against compulsion would be ina fair way to be 
removed. 


PARLIAMENTARY MANNERS. 


T cannot be doubted that such scenes as that of Thurs- 
day night are not calculated to improve the temper 

or manners of the House of Commons, or to increase the 
respect in which it is held; and it is therefore the duty of 
all members éo do what they can to prevent a repetition of 
them. The first and most obvious way of doing this is 
for members to keep a check upon their tongues, and to 
avoid, as far as possible, giving any provocation which may 
be used as a pretext for importing personal questions into 
Parliament. On the other_hand, the House has undoubt- 
edly a right to interpose for its own protection, and to pre- 
vent valuable time from being wasted in idle and unseemly 
altercations. It may readily be conceived that public 
business would soon be brought to a standstill if the House 
were to be called upon night after night, as it has been 
lately, to sit in judgment on al! sorts of petty 
indiscretions and slips of the tongue committed by 
members in different parts of the country. It is obviously 
necessary for the harmony of the proceedings that members 
should be prevented from making personal attacks upon 
each other within the walls of the House; but, except when 
an imputation is made upon a member in regard to some- 
thing which he is alleged to have done in his Parliamentary 
capacity, what is said out of doors may be reasonably left 
to be settled there. It is perhaps fortunate, considering 
the sort of people who are occasionally returned to it, that 
the House is not required to take any notice of the personal 
character of its members. A man loses his personality, and 
even his name, when he enters Parliament, and is received 
there simply as the representative of the constituency 
which has elected him; and it is only in that capacity 
that the House has anything to do with him or he with the 
House. It is simply because the House is bound to ignore 


altogether the private conduct of its members that any 
allusions to pa matters in debate are strictly forbidden ; 
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but it docs not follow that members are to be exempted 
from personal criticism everywhere else. The rule on this 
subject has been laid down very distinctly by Sir Ersxive 
May, in his well-known work. ‘“ Libels upon members,” he 
says, “have been constantly published; but to constitute 
“a breach of privilege they must concern the character or 
“conduct of members in that capacity; aspersions upon 
“the conduct of members as magistrates, or as officers of 
“the army or navy, or in private life, are within the cogni- 
“ zance of the Courts, and are not fit subjects of complaint ” 
—that is,in Parliament. There can be no doubt that this is 
a sound and judicious principle, and it is satisfactory to find 
that the House does not mean to abandon so important a 
security for order and decorum. 

It cannot be denied that both Mr. Lorzs and Mr. 
AsmLey used language which they ought not to have 
used, and it is a pity that the apologies which they after- 
wards felt bound to make were not spontaneously offered 
in the first instance. There is, however, an important 
distinction between the two cases. Mr. Lopes applied 
the word “ disreputable ” to the political conduct of the 
Home Rulers, and this was a matter of which the 
gentlemen thus described had a right to complain to the 
House. Mr. Asuuey, on the other hand, imputed mis- 
conduct to Dr. Keneaty, not asa member of Parliament, 
but as a private person in the exercise of his pro- 
fession. The imputation or insinuation that Dr. Kengaty 
knowingly put a false witness in the box is certainly 
unwarrantable, although the rest of Mr. AsHLEY’s re- 
marks will probably command general assent. There can 
be no question whatever that Dr. Keneaty, both as counsel 
for Orton, and as editor of a newspaper of the most 
scandalous kind, has behaved in a disgraceful manner; and 
it would be monstrous that any one should be debarred 
from expressing in the strongest language condemnation 
of such behaviour merely because the object of criticism 
has since happened to bereturned to Parliament. These are 
questions, however, with which the House of Commons 
has nothing whatever to do; and, if Dr. Keneaty 
thinks he is entitled to redress, he must seek it 
elsewhere. There is one thing which has been brought 
out very clearly by the incidents which have just 
occurred; and that is, that the cordial concurrence 
of members is indispensable to the maintenance of that 
order and dignity which have hitherto characterized 
the proceedings of the House of Commons. It is not 
enough to have rules and a Speaker to interpret and en- 
force them unless the members themselves bring the right 
temper and spirit to their work. There is no doubt a some- 
what grotesque inconsistency in a protest against offensive 
language coming from one who has for some months been 
engaged in a course of the most outrageous and malignant 
slander and vituperation ; and there is certainly no reason 
to affect any sympathy with Dr. Kenzaty. At the same 
time, it is well to remember that the peace and decency of 
Parliamentary proceedings are very much at the mercy of 
an obstinate member who chooses to take advantage of his 
opportunities, and that it is prudent to make the best of a 
difficulty which cannot be avoided. A bull in a china- 
shop, or, as Dr. Keneaty would say, a lion shaking the 
dew-drops from his mane, is no doubt an extremely un- 
comfortable animal ; but if it cannot be ejected, it is perhaps 
as well to take as little notice of it as possible. 


THE SOURCES OF HISTORY. 


A RECENT correspondence about the accuracy of certain | 


statements in Lord Russell's Recollections suggests a very 
uncomfortable feeling of scepticism. If the facts had occurred 
some centuries ago, we should have thought ourselves most un- 
usually fortunate in having such a witness as Lord Russell. We 
have, it might be said, for this part of our history testimony of the 
most unimpeachable kind. One of the ehief actors has recorded 
his own impressions ; he was a man of the highest character, one 
whom his worst enemies would never accuse of wilful inaccuracy, 
or of the slightest disposition to shirk +. em He, if any 
one, might be trusted to speak the truth like a man, and to err, if 
at all, on the side of excessive openness. And we should proceed 
unhesitatingly to distribute the parts in animportant historical trans- 
action in accordance with his statements, and congratulate ourselves 
that for once we had evidence at first hand. And yet we should, as 
Lord Russell frankly admits, have been entirely misled. His memory 
has played him false, and the aecount which he gave inverted the 
true relations of the persons most concerned. In this case, of 
course, there is not the very slightest suspicion of any intentional 
misstatement; and we need not ask how it comes to pass that 
Lord Russell blundered. There is nothing very mysterious about 
it; and, indeed, the unpleasant reflection is precisely that such 


things happen every day. The more often they happen, the more 
crumbling must be the foundations of our history. Indeed we 
scarcely need such a case as Lord Russell’s error to convince us 
of the uncertainty of many historical details. The highest 
degree of evidence obtainable is the direct statement of an eye- 
witness to the event. Yet, assuming that we have no reason to 
suspect him of wilful misstatement, it is still almost impossible 
that he should be perfectly impartial. Any bias may destroy 
the whole value of his evidence. Ask the candidates at a 
contested election what were the precise facts of any dispute 
which arose. We make allowance for the probability that they 
will give a different colouring to facts end alter their relative 
importance. But we also find by daily experience that they arrive 
at some flat contradiction, which may or may not be susceptible of 
explanation. Ifa distinguished person is reported to have said a 
foolish thing in an after-dinner speech, or even on the hustings, we 
know beforehand that the reporter will turn out to have been mis- 
taken; and that the distinguished person used quite a different 
form of words, or used them in quite a different sense. We do 
not ask which is generally right ; but it is plain that if there had 
been no reporter, the honourable gentleman a few years afterwards 
would have given an entirely different version of his remarks from 
that which obtained currency at the time; and yet his testimony 
would have been unimpeachable. Or take two travellers’ accounts 
of some adventure which happened to them in company. Which 
was it that proposed to go on, and which thought it more prudent 
to turn back? A direct contradiction upon some such point is not 
the exception but the rule. This familiar experience does not 
imply by any means that all men are liars. The fact is that our 
recollection undergoes an unconscious modification in our minds, 
Any actor in an event is naturally struck at the time by particular 
aspects of it which are less impressive to his neighbours. The cir- 
cumstances which were incompatible with his version of the story 
drop out, or spontaneously group themselves in a different manner. 
What we call remembering is looking at a mental picture which 
for the moment may have had photographic accuracy, but which 
has since been subject to various chemical actions. Parts of it have 
faded ; others, it may be, have been conjecturally restored ; and 
after a certain time we are unable to distinguish between the 
original and the touches almost unconsciously added. In certain 
conditions of the mind this process takes place so rapidly that the 
most perfect sincerity would be no guarantee for accuracy of 
statement. 


Besides these causes of uncertainty, we must also take into 
account the quantity of downright lying in the world. Itis rather 
fashionable nowadays to repudiate with indignation the doctrine 
that anybody ever indulges in downright invention. Scarcely 
anybody, it is sometimes said, is a hypocrite, in the sense of 
deliberately affecting religious principles when he mows himself 
to be utterly devoid of them. In other words, a man always 
deceives himself before he tries to deceive other How far 
this is true may be a curious psychological question. Undoubted]: 
it is so much pleasanter to believe in your own virtue, and so wvcme | 
easier to act a part when you have obtained that belief, that a man 
who is a conscious hypocrite must be a fool. Yet there are fools in 
the world, and we fear that there are also deliberate liars. Indeed, 
in a very strict sense, most people lie more or less. Hardly any- 
body comes up to the Johnsonian standard of veracity, which 
forbids telling a lie in order to improve a good story. If an 
anecdote sounds better when its narrator says “I saw,” then when 
he says, “I am told that somebody saw,” there are very few 
talkers who would scruple to make the necessary emendation of 
the text. There are a number of other lies which are morc or less 
condoned by general opinion; not merely the lies which may be 
called simply conventional, but the lies which are told in defence 
of character. There are a good many skeletons in the cupboards of 
respectable people; and if telling a truth would unlock the door, 
they think it fair to indulge in a lie, and perhaps even regard the 
sacrifice of their own conscience as rather a virtuous action than 
otherwise. This is the most ordinary form of political lying ; and 
nobody can doubt that, whether sheltered under some flimsy 
pretext of equivocation or otherwise, such lies are exceedingly 
common. To discover how far the quantity of lies in existence 
actually affects the credibility of history would be impossible ; but 
we may perhaps assume that the or to believe is greater 
than is justified by facts. We have to rely upon the honesty of 
other people at every moment of our lives, and in the most impor- 
tant matters; and consequently we get into habits of belief which 
outrun its logical justification. The dishonesty of a banker or 
solicitor is often the ruin of hundreds of unsuspecting people. 
People, that is, trust implicitly in the honour of a man of 
whom they know nothing but that he is generally thought to be 
respectable, and would think it an impertinence to take any mode 
of testing his fidelity. On the same principle, it would be awkward, 
and indeed impossible, to test the accuracy of every statement 
made to us; it is better, we feel, to assume that everybody speaks 
the truth, and to submit to the occasional errors which result; 
and then we change this convenient practical assumption into the 
very different logical assertion that, as a matter of fact, everybody 
does speak the truth. The doubt which is not allowed to influence 
our conduct is soon dismissed from our minds altogether, and we 
fall into the convenient but very doubtful conviction, that deliber- 
ate lying is a practice which has gone out of fashion in good 
society as much as drunkenness. And yet it would seem reason- 
able for people. who are constantly suffering from their amiable 
confidence in the statements of some mining speculator at the 
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antipodes, to admit that credulity may be sometimes unreasonable, 
and that there are some persons in existence unscrupulous enough to 
turn it to account for the sake of their pocket or their reputation. 
We guess, in short, that such a thing asa good downright un- 
equivocal falsehood is not yet as great a rarity as the dodo; and 
we fancy that we have known some people with a morbid propen- 
sity for setting such fictions afloat. 

A single testimony, then, however direct and however com- 
petent the witness, probably requires more careful examination 
than we are apt to give, But it may be said that in the case of 
most modern history the statements of one witness may be checked 
from independent sources. Undoubtedly we may in this way ob- 
tain a fair amount of certainty in most matters. But the case of 
Lord Russell certainly suggests a greater number of difficulties 
than are often taken into account. If, for example, we had 
found that a statesman in the reign of Queen Anne had made a 
demonstrably imaccurate statement as to the causes of the war 
with France, tending to throw responsibility upon his antagonist, 
the case would probably have been alleged as a conclusive proof 
that he was a liar, After such a misrepresentation it would have 
been said, Can you believe the man on his word? Now we know 
that this would be entirely erroneous in the opposite direction. 
We have the most implicit confidence in Lord Russell's honour ; 
but that is because we partake of the impression which he has 
made upon his countrymen in a thousand different ways during a 
very long and honourable career. His name has been familiar to 
iy fa our childhood ; his character is part of the political tra- 
dition of the country; we know what impression he has made 
upon a great ne | persons of unimpeachable character, whose ex- 
perience is upon long and complicated experience not 
capable of being reduced into the form of logical proof. But evi- 
dence of this kind dies out after a generation or two. We cannot 
tell what was the impression made upon his generation by a 
Walpole or a Marlborough with anything like the same accuraey 
and fulness of conviction. If we ean make ourselves their con- 
temporaries, it must be by long study and a familiarity with end- 
less piles of State papers, pamphlets, letters, and journals, such as 
is only possessed by as number of specially instructed people. 
Of that small number some are deficient in the imaginative power 
which can make the past live again; those who are imaginative 
have generally strong prejudices, whieh cause them to overlook 
anything not in pon mon with preconceived views. To form 
any opinion upon a set of modern State papers requires peculiar 
faculties and special information, When we read a despatch of 
Prince Bismarck in the Times, we have to go through a con- 
jectural process of great complexity; we have to remember his 
character and that of his opponent; to have them before us in 
imagination, as a good player sees the pieces on a ehess- 
board, so that we may not only see the moves, but know what 
intentions they indicate under the cireumstances; we must be 
able to read between the lines, and remember that silence is often 
more full of meaning than speech; we must make allowance for 
the possibility of tacit understandings, of verbal messages, and of 
hints that have been given by manner or by actions instead of in 
plain black and white. 

If posterity will have some over us as being in a posi- 
tion to detect the tendency of forces now in the germ, it will probably 
lose far more by the want of that vivacity of impression which can 
only be given by direet knowledge. When we consider how many 
things go to the formation of any estimate of character of a man 
who died some generations ago, how much important evidence has 
perished, what rare qualifications it needs to judge of that which 
remains, and how diflicult it is for those who receive the verdict of 
historians to know which historians are to be trusted; when to 
this we add the complete misrepresentations of the most familiar 
faets which may be made by perfectly honest men, the difficulty 
of knowing what amount of lying or equivocation exists at any 
given time, and the equal difficulty of knowing what part of any 
narrative it affects, we are almost inclined to despair of any 
accurate judgment of men. There are, indeed, some obvious quali- 
fications to this statement which we need not now consider. It is 
best to retlect that after all we can get on very well without 
making up our minds upon most of these questions. Perhaps the 
problems about the honesty and dishonesty of the statesmen of a 
given period may never be solved; but we can obtain suflicient 
information as to what is far more important, the true nature and 
tendency of the great currents of thought by which society was 
being moulded. 


= 


THE USE AND ABUSE OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


J \ILE inquiries which were addressed to the Home Secretary on 

Tuesday on the subject of burials in Westminster Abbey 
were such as he had no difficulty in answering, but they did not 
touch what is really the essential question with regard to the 
management of the Abbey. It iy true that down to the 
present moment the burials which have taken place within the 
edifice have not been attended with any injurious consequences 
either to the stability of the fabric or to the lealth of the worship- 
pers; but it is not so certain that, because there has been no 
danger in the past, there will be none in the futwe. Averages 
are occasionally somewhat delusive; and the statement that in 
the course of the last twenty-two years the average number of in- 
terments in the Abhey has not exeeeded one a year does not 


perhaps convey a strictly aecurate impression of the case. There 
seems to be no doubt that there has been in recent years a steady 
increase in the number of burials, and it would seem to be the 
policy of the present Dean to this branch of business as far as 
possible. It is conceivable, therefore, that perils may hereafter arise 
which have hitherto been avoided; and even though it can be 
shown that this use of the Abbey is not attended with actual 
injury to the safety of the building or the health of people frequent- 
ing it, that is not in itself a sufficient reason for continuing a prac 
tice which, as now carried on, is open to strong objections on 
other grounds. In reply to a se question, the Home Secre- 
tary said that a proposal to construct a Campo Santo in con- 
nexion with the Abbey Church for the interment of the illus- 
trious dead had been brought under the notice of the Govern- 
ment ; but there was one formidable obstacle—namely, the enor~ 
mous expense which would be involved in the purchase of the 
requisite land and buildings. No doubt this would be a difli- 
culty, but, if it were the ouly one, it migat easily be surmounted 
in a@ country of so much wealth and liberality as England. If 
there were a general conviction that it would be a good thing to 
have @ special place of sepulchre for the bodies of persons to 
whom it was desired to do publie honour, money, it may be 
believed, would soon be forthcoming. Mr. Cross had, of course, 
no desire to provoke controversy, and he therefore eontented 
himself with mentioning a single practical objection. Behind 
this, however, there are more serious objeetions, which 
probably did not escape the observation of the Cabinet when the 
question was brought before them. There can be no doubt that, 
if anything in the nature of a Campo Santo were formally esta~ 
blished for what is called the “illustrious dead,” the privilege of 
admission to it would before long be abused in sueh a way as to 
create exceedingly unpleasant embarrassments and to cast discredit 
upon the whole project. At present there is only a limited amount 
of 8 in Westminster Abbey, and a request for a grave can 
always be met by the reply that there is very little room left. If, 
however, a new and spacious enclosure were to be made, there 
would be no end to the applications for the honour of interment 
on behalf of all sorts of persons having no claim whatever to 
such a distinction. All ios influences and intrigues which 
are now employed for the purpose of obtaining titles of various 
kinds thes os once be brought to bear on those who had 
the patronage of the nationa: Walhalla, and controversy as 
to the characters of the deceased and their qualifications for 
this kind of canonization might find their way even into Parlia- 
All the against of an Order 
of Merit apply with still stronger force to of opening up a 
ere is happily no reason to suppose that this fantastie experi 
ment will ever be seriously brought forward, and, if it were, on 
can be no doubt that it would be promptly rejected by the common 
sense of the country. The question, however, arises whether it 
might not be as well that the practice of using the Abbey for a 
similar purpose should now be quietly allowed te drop. The 
Abbey is pretty well filled up, and might reasonably be subjected 
to the same restrictions as other ch within the area where 
new burials are forbidden. If it were known that it had ceased 
to be available for mortuary purposes, the friends of deceased 
persons of real or supposed eminence would be spared the un- 
pleasantness of having their es tions refused, and would at. 
once make other provision for the oyu of the remains they 
desired to honour. As it is, the modern ion for all kinds 
of marks of distinction is so intense, and the rush of candi- 
dates with more or less genuine pretensions so overwhelming, 
that, as long as any places of honour are kept open in the 
Abbey, there will every year be an increasingly ugly scramble 
for . In any case, if the Abbey is:not to be closed en- 
tirely for this purpose, the number of interments ought at least to be 
reduced within the narrowest limits. Nothing can be more 
indecent than the way in which the bodies of deceased persons 
who have in any way distinguished themselves are now touted 
for. Aneminent man may be quite indifferent to being laid at 
Westminster, or he may even have a strong preference for some 
. But this is ing to the autocrat of the Abbey. 
He must have the body in order to complete his collection, and the 
family haye to submit to be worried or bullied into parting with 
their treasure. There can be no doubt, for instance, that Mr. 
Dickens's wish to be buried in Rochester Cathedral deserved to 
be respected. If it had been, there would have been a local 
memorial of much interest in a singularly cageainte spot, while 
the novelist would equally have retained the love and adiniration 
of his countrymen. The Dean’s idea seems to he that burial 
within his jurisdiction is to be regarded as the indispensable 
certificate of true greatness. It is true that many distinguished 
men have been interred there at different times with whom it is 
an hogour to be associated ; but then it is no less true that there are 
also to he found within the same precincts the graves of an intinitely 
larger number of obscure and undistinguished persons, who never 
did anything to distinguish themselves, and who were buried there 
simply by tavour or accident. Itis of course impossible to turn 
out of their resting-places all those who may he considered to 
have no right to be there; but it would at least be reasonable to 
be content with the historical deposits which have already been 
accumulated, and to reirain from adding tothem. The chief ob- 
jection to the burial of any more bodies in the Abbey does not 
concern the bodies themselyes so much as the praetices and 
tensions for which they are supposed to supply @ justification. 
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There might be little reason to grudge them the space they occupy 
underground, if it were not that this involves the further pid 

ment of a noble pile by the introduction above ground of 
a@ monument which is usually execrable as a work of art. Ifthe 
memorials could only be buried out of sight with the bones of the 
people whom | are intended to commemorate, it would be a 
great relief to ‘persons with any sense of artistic taste o* 
architectural proprieties. Nothing can be more deplorable than 
the way in which the beauty of a magnificent building has 
been wantonly and recklessly destroyed by encrustations of 
hideous and inappropriate mural decorations. The fine aisles 
now look Kke the warehouse of a New Road statuary. As 
long as people do not suffer from pestilential exhalations, it 
matters very little what is done with the soil underneath the 
pavement; but it should be remembered that every coffin depo- 
sited below fastens another ugly scab on the walls above, and that 
this monumental scrofula is spreading even without this excuse. 
The original beauty and dignity of many an old church has been dis- 
closed by scraping off the paint and whitewash of ignorant church- 
wardens, and it is to be regretted that a clean sweep cannot be made 
of the equally vulgar and degrading excrescences on a fine old abbey. 
If this cannot be done, however, it would at least be some- 
thing that all further disfigurements of the kind should be checked. 
Everybody will of course agree that Sir Charles Lyell was entitled 
to the highest honours that could be paid to his memory; but 
there is an obvious absurdity in the suggestion that nobody is to 
be considered great unless the Dean of Westminster has officially 
admitted his claim toa grave in the Abbey. The world’s estimate 
of the great geologist would have remained the same if he had 
been interred in any public cemetery or obscure churchyard. 
One of the chief objections to the continuance of burials in 
Westminster Abbey is the sort of countenance and encourage- 
ment which it seems to offer to an affectation of supreme judicial 
authority in pronouncing on the deserts of public men. The Dean 
stretches his jurisdiction beyond that of the coroner, and sits on 
everybody. Even people who do not want to be buried in the 
Abbey cannot escape the inevitable funeral sermon which makes 
the Abbey pulpit a rival to the Sunday paper of the week. 

There can be no doubt that in recent years the tendency to treat 
Westminster Abbey as a sort of public show or entertainment has 
become more a. It is only accidentally a mausoleum ; 
it is primarily a church, and one of the chief churches of a definite 
communion. Its ecclesiastical character has, however, been in a 
great measure subordinated to purposes of popular amusement. It 
is managed as a great show place, and the Dean competes with 
Mme. Tussaud in making up his collection of celebrities as they 
die off, as well as in the cultivation of a Chamber of Horrors 
of his own. The Abbey is also thrown open to lecturers and 
musicians as if it were an ordinary Mechanics’ Institute or 
blic hall. It may be that this is the best use to which a great 
torical building can be put; but it is a use which certainly 
scandalizes people with old-fashioned ideas. And this brings us 
to the really essential question in regard to the administration of 
the edifice. As the law stands, the Dean is an autocrat of the 
most absolute kind, recognizing no superiors, and free from any 
obligation to consult subordinates. He can do whatever he chooses 
with the building entrusted to his care; and there is nobody to 
whom he is bound to answer for any freak or caprice. If the 
Abbey church is really only an open hall, of which any public per- 
former can have the use with the sanction of the manager, it is 
difficult to see where the line of admission will be drawn. Ben- 
digo, the prizefighter, or Messrs. Moody and Sankey, have as 
much right to claim the privilege of the Abbey platform as Mr. 
Max Miiller or Professor Caird. It is hardly expedient that the 
disposal of an important public edifice should be left to the absolute 
discretion of a single official, who repudiates all supervision and 
control, and claims the right to do just what seems proper in his 
own eyes. 


OLD FRIENDS. 


E Imow all that can be said in laudation of old friends—the 
people whose worth has been tried and their constancy 
proved, who have come when you have called and danced when 
you have piped, been faithful in sunshine and shadow alike, not 
envious of your prosperity nor deserting you in your adversity; 
old friends, like old wine, losing the crudity of newness, mellow- 
ing by keeping, and blending the ripeness of age with the vigour of 
youth. It is all true in certain circumstances and under certain 
conditions; but the old friend of this ideal type is as hard to find 
as any other ideal, while bad imitations abound, and life is rendered 
miserable by them. 

There are old friends who make the fact of old friendship a 
basis for every kind of unpleasantness. Their opinion is not asked, 
but they volunteer it on all occasions, and are sure to give it in 
the manner whieh galls you most, and which you can least resent. 
They snub you before your latest acquaintances—charming De 
of good status, with whom you especially desire to stand well ; and 
break up your pretensions of present superiority by that sledge- 
hammer of old friendship which knows you down to the ground 
and will stand no nonsense. The more formal and {fastidious 
your company, the more they will rasp ad nerves by the 
coarse familiarity of their address ; and they know no greater plea- 
sure than to put you in an entirely false position by pretending to 
keep you in your true place. They run in on you at all times, and 


you have neither an hour undisturbed nor a pursuit uninterrupted, 
still less a circumstance of your life kept sacred from them. The 
strictest orders to your servant are ignored, and they push past any 
amount of verbal barriers with the irresistible force of old friend- 
ship to which nothing can be denied. Whatever you are doi 
you can just see them, they say, smiling; and they have neither 
conscience nor compassion when they come and eat up your time, 
which is your money, for the gratification of hearing themselves talk, 
and of learning how you are getting on. They do not scruple to ask 
about your affairs direct questions to which you must perforce give 
an answer, silence or evasion betraying the truth as much as assent ; 
and they will make you a present of their mind on the matter, 
which, though highly uncomplimentary, you are expected to accept 
with becoming gratitude and humility. If you have known them 
in your early boyhood, when you were all uncivilized hail-fellows 
together, they refuse to respect your maturer dignity, and will Tom 
and Dick and Harry you to the end, though you sit in a horsehair 
wig on the bench, while your class-mate of the country grammar- 
school, where you both got your rudiments, is only a City clerk, 
badly paid and married to his landlady’s daughter. To women 
this kind of return from the grave of the past is a dreadful in- 
fliction and oftentimes a danger. The = of the romp- 
ing hoydenish days dash home, bearded and bronzed, from Aus- 
tralia or California; stride into the calm circle of refined matron- 
hood with the old familiar manner and the old familiar terms ; 
asking Fan or Nell if she remembers this or that adventure on the 
mountain-side, by the lake, in the wood—topping their query by a 
meaning laugh as if more remained behind than was expedient to 
declare. They slap the dignified husband on the back, and call 
him a d—d lucky dog, telling him that they envy him his catch, 
and would gladly stand in his shoes if they could. It was all that 
cross-cornered cursed fate of theirs which sent them off to Aus- 
tralia or California; else he, the dignified husband, would never 
have had the chance—hey, Fan? and they wink when they say 
it, as if they had good grounds to goon. The wife is on thorns 
all the time these hateful visits last; she wonders how she could 
ever have been on romping terms with such a horror, even in her 
youngest days, and feels that she shall hate her own name for ever 
after hearing it mouthed and bawled by her old friend with such 
ive familiarity. The husband, if jealous by nature, begins 
to look sullen and suspicious. Even if he is not jealous, but only 
reserved and conventional, he does not like what he sees, still less 
what he hears ; and is more than half inclined to think he has made 
a mistake, and that the Fan or Nell of his bosom would have been 
= mated with the old friend from the backwoods than with 
im. 
The old friends who turn up in this way at all corners of your 
life are sure to be needy, and to hold their old friendship as per se 
a claim on your balance at the bank. They stick closer to you than 
a brother, and you are expected to stick close to them ; and, as asi 
thereof, to provide for their necessities as so much interest on the 
old account of affection still running. If you shrink from them 
and try to shunt them quietly, they go about the world proclaim- 
ing your ingratitude, and trumpeting both their claims and their 
deserts. They deride your present success, which they call stuck- 
up and mushroom, telling all the minor miseries of your past, when 
your father found it hard to provide suitably for his large family, 
and théir mother had more than once to give yours a child’s frock 
and pinafore in pity for your rags. They generally contrive to 
make a division in your circle ; and you find some of your new friends 
look coldly on you because it is said you have been ungrateful to 
your old. The whole story may be a myth, the mere coinage of 
vanity and disappointment ; but when did the world stop to prove 
the truth before it condemned ? 

There is no circumstance so accidental, no kindness so trivial, 
that it cannot be made to constitute a claim to friendship for 
life, and all that friendship includes—intimacy before the 
world, pecuniary help when needed, no denial of time, no family 
secrets, unvarying inclusion in all your entertainments, personal 
participation in all your successes, liberty to say unpleasant 
things without offence, to interfere in your arrangements, and 
to take at least one corner of your soul, and that not a small 
one, which is not to be your own but theirs. Have they, by the 
merest chance, introduced you to your wife the beautiful heiress, 
to your husband the “good match ”?—the world echoes with the 
news, and the echoes are never suffered to die out. It is told 
everywhere, and always as 11 your happy marriage were the object 
they had had in view from the earliest times, as if they had lived 
and worked for a consummation which came about by the purest 
accident. Have they been helpful and friendly when your first 
child was born, or nursery sickness was in your house ?—you are 
bought for life, you and your offspring; unless you have the 
happy thought of making them sponsors, when they learn the knack 
of disappearing from your immediate circle, and of only turning u 
on the formal occasions which do not admit of making presents. Di 
they introduce you to your first employer ?—your LB vrameenae suc- 
cess is the work of their hands, and they bear your fame on their 
shoulders like complacent Atlases balancing the world. They go 
about cackling to every one who will listen to them how it was 
they who got your first essay into print ; how it was they who men- 
tioned your name to the Commissioners, and how, in consequence, 
the Commissioners gave you that place whence dates your mar- 
vellous rise in life; how it was they who advised your father to 
send you to sea and so make a man of you, and were the indirect 
cause of your K.C.B.-ship. But for them you would have been a 
mere nobody, grubbing in a dingy City office to this day. They 
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ve you your start, and you owe all you are to them. And if you 

il to honour their draft on your gratitude to the fullest amount, 
they proclaim you a defaulter to the most sacred claims and the most 
pious feelings of humanity. You point the moral of the base in- 
gratitude of man, and are a text on which they preach the sermon 
of non-intervention in the affairs of others. t drowning men 
sink ; let the weak go to the wall; and on no account let any one 
trouble himself about the welfare of old friends, if this is to be the 
reward. Henceforth you are morally branded, and your old friend 
takes care that the iron shall be hot. There is no service, however 
trifling, but can be made a yoke to hang round your neck for life ; 
and the more you struggle against it the more it galls you. Your 
best plan of ogg | it is patience, or resolute and decided re- 
pudiation, taking the consequences of evil-speaking without 
wincing. / 

To a friends of your own add the friends of the family— 
those uncomfortable adhesives who cling to you like so many 
octopods, and are not to be shaken off by any means known to you. 
They claim you as their own, something in which they have the 
rights of part-proprictorship, because they knew you when you 
were in your cradle, and had bored your parents as they want to 
bore you. It is of no use to say that circumstances are of less 
weight than character. You and they may stand at opposite 

oles in thought, in aspiration, in social conditions, and in habits. 
Gorctiaien they insist on it that the bare fact of long-time 
acquaintance is to be of more value than all these vital dis- 
erepancies; and you find yourself saddled with friends who are 
utterly uncongenial to you in every respect, because your father 
once lived next door to them in the country town where you 
were born, and spent one evening a week in their society playing 
long whist for + nthe points. You inherit your weak chest 
and your snub nose, gout in your blood, and a handful of ugly 
skeletons in your cupboard—these are things you cannot get rid 
of, things that come as part of the tangled yarn of your life, and 
inalienable misfortunes of inheritance; but it is too bad to add 
family friends whom of your own accord you would never have 
known, and to have them seated as old men of the sea on your 
neck, never to be shaken off while they live. 

In fact, this whole question of friendship wants revision. The 
general tendency is to make it too stringent in its terms, and too 
indissoluble in its fastenings. If the present should not make one 
forget the past, neither should the past tyrannize over the present. 
Old friends may have been pleasant enough in their day, but a 
day is not for ever, and they are hurtful and unpleasant now, under 
disturb the 
harmony of our surroundings, and no one can feel happy in discord. 
They themselves, too, change; we all do, as life goes on and ex- 
perience increases ; and it is simply absurd to bring the old fashions 
of early days into the new relations of later times. We are not the 
Tom, and Dick, and Harry of our boyhood in any essential save 
identity of person; neither are they the Bill and Jim they were. 
We have gone to the right, they to the left, and the gap between 
us is wider and deeper than that of mere time. Of what use, then, is 
it to try to galvanize the dead past into the semblance of vitality ? 
Each knows in his heart that it is dead; and the only one who 
wishes to galvanize it into simulated life is the one who will some- 
how benetit by the discomfort and abasement of the other. For 
our own part, we think it one of the most needful things to learn 
on our way through the world, that the dead are dead’, and that 
silent burial is better than spasmodic galvanism. 


THE TRADE IN GHOSTS. 


HIS is an age of universal toleration, both of habits and 
opinions. Acts of excessive cruelty and violence may by 
some persons be looked upon with disfavour; but as long as the 
rights of property are respected, there is hardly any employ- 
ment of time or expression of thought which men are inclined 
to censure, or even to deem extravagant. Language such as, for 
instance, Sydney Smith used in his comments on ‘a Methodists 
in the early days of the Edinburgh Review would not be printed 
now, though we have no reason to suppose that the tenets avowed 
by that religious body at the present time are less open to ridicule 
than those of their predecessors. If a man believes that he has 
governed the moon, or has tenanted a crocodile, or that he is 
the Emperor of China, public opinion may not agree with him; 
but, if obliged to dissent, it does so in the most courteous 
manner, merely expressing regret that it has not shared his 
experiences. Joanna Southcott lived a little too early to secure 
permanent fame, and it is to be deplored that she cannot become 
the lion of this season, attach to herself the skaters at Prince's, 
and divide with Mr. Wilkinson the affection of Belgravia. As 
old idols lose their hold upon mankind and fade into the light of 
common day, many beliefs must have a struggle for existence, and 
during the coming decade or two it will be interesting to watch 
the survival of the fittest. 

These remarks are suggested by two newspapers now before us, 
both apparently issued — week, and devoted to the history, phi- 
losophy, and teachings of Spiritualism. One of them, perhaps to 
ingratiate itself with its younger subscribers, has a “ picture” on 
the title-page, representing an old gentleman seated in the open air 
with his books around him, who, while teaching his daughter the use 
of the globes, is interrupted by the advent of fourteen young women 
floating towards him in flowing robes from the rising sun. i 


is followed by a discourse by a Mrs. Tappan on the most ancient 
angel, who, it appears, was, or is, Orisses or Osiris. By him the 
world was built, and Freemasonry founded, and “his followers 
in these days will be found to contain and possess those 
atoms of magnetic vital life that connect them directly with 
the sun’s rays.” Those who have felt any doubts about the 
most ancient angel will be pleased to have them solved, and to 
understand fully his nature and antecedents. Six pounds eleven 
shillings have been already subscribed towards this lady's orations, 
as they are called, so that there can be no chance of their inter- 
mission during this century at least. Money and Spiritualism 
have indeed an intimate and necessary connexion, and it may be 
worth the while of younger sons for whom no heiresses can be 
supplied to consider whether they should not adopt a new means 
of making a livelihood. The trade is evidently brisk, to judge by 
the list of advertisements. There is one from a clairvoyante, who 
can be consulted on either medical or business affairs connected 
with the living or dead at the cost of one guinea. We purposely 
avoid giving the young woman’s name, as we have no wish to add 
to the number of her patients. You can send a lock of hair, well 
inclosed in oiled paper, for medical diagnosis. “ Prescriptions 
carefully compounded under spirit control of ‘ Professor Hare’ and 
the Indian Chief ‘ Blackhawk,’” and the absurdly small sum of 
1os. 6d. is all that is asked. There are public séances at 2s. 6d., 
and private ones ata guinea. Sealed letters will be answered for 
two dollars and three stamps by one gentleman, for five dollars 
and four stamps by another. These mediums live in New York, 
and very naturally implore their correspondents to register their 
letters. One of tliem in a rash and ungrammatical frame of mind 
says, “ money refunded if not answered.” We have looked in vain 
for Dr. Doboobie’s and Dustandevil’s names among these adver- 
tisements (in the spelling of the latter name we adopt Mr. Ochil- 
tree’s rendering), but perhaps the celebrated astrologer who may 
be consulted on the events of life for the moderate fee of half-a- 
crown is a reincarnation of one of these gentlemen. A “ somnam- 
bulist by birth, and very lucid,” can be consulted for all diseases, 
and we learn that spirit mediums have prescribed for several 
—_ specific remedies for neuralgia and those other well- 

own disorders with which the students of advertisements 
are tolerably familiar. Trance mediumship for family business 
may be obtained. What is family business? does it include the 

wer of making brethren dwell together in unity, and brother-in- 
le to lie down with brother-in-law? Of photographers there is 
no lack, and, judging by the very unattractive, -featured ap- 
pearance of the spirits whose forms have been represented, the 
art is capable of improvement. There does not appear to be much 
difference between the manifestations of one spirit and of another. 
“ Katie,” “ John King,” and “ Lenore” have no individuality of 
character, and we must be contented with learning that Spiritual- 
ism is in its infancy, that materialization is but a recent phe- 
nomenon, that great discoveries will be made shortly, the im- 
mortality of the soul revealed, and the circumstances attendant 
upon the separation of the body and soul fully understood. 

No one is rash enough, we suppose, to hold that the domains of 
knowledge attainable by human beings have been thoroughly ex- 
plored, or that the limits of discovery have been reached; but a 
modest readiness to accept new truths is very different from the 
frame of mind which looks with kindly sympathy upon fanaticism, 
and repudiates the ordinary laws of evidence in favour of manifes- 
tations such as those of a Mrs. Compton, who, we rejoice to say, can 
only be reached “ by steamboat down Seneca Lake to Watkins ”"— 
wherever that may be. The proceedings began by Mrs. Compton 
being completely divested of clothing, with the exception of two 
under garments, when her lady friends saw her draw on a pair of 
her husband's pantaioons. The basque of her alpaca dress was then 
put on, without the skirt, after careful search to render it certain 
that no extra clothing coutd be secreted. Then the basque was 
sewed to the pantaloons, black gloves drawn upon the hands, and 
sewed tightly round the wrists. Lastly she was tied to the chair. 
The company tien formed a semi-circle and sang for twenty-five 
minutes, when Katie appeared, passed along the line of spectators 
touching them, and on reaching the narrator bent over and kissed 
him twice on his left cheek, also placing her handkerchief to his 
face, and allowed the delicate be of her veil to touch his 
hand. ‘‘ Katie,’ I asked, ‘what material is your veil made 
of?’ ‘You need not look for any, for you couldn't find 
anything like it on earth, she said. ‘Is your dress of the same 
material?’ ‘No, no, different.’ ‘ Katie, could you appear with 
jewelry ?’” (We wonder the American did not ask her whether 
she could appear with a dollar in her mouth.) “* Yes, yes, if there 
was power enough—power nearly gone.’” Then comes Seneca, 
whoever he may be, though he shows in the little he says a sense 
of the difficulties of his position; he speaks broken English, 
strikes his hand against the wall, issues a command that the pale 
faces should be told “ Medie no humbug,” gives a peace-whoop, 
then a war-whoop, and retires. At the close of the entertainment 
the medium is found tied as her lady friends had left her, in a 
fearfully lifeless trance, from which nearly half an hour was re- 
quired to wake her. Our experiences of Katie are not so interest- 
ing After sitting some twenty minutes round a large table with 
a hole in the middle of it in a dingy little room in London, where 
the small stock of air that belonged to it was speedily exhausted 
by the eight sitters, Katie announced her presence. The writer asked 
her for a volume missing from a rare set of books, but this she 
refused to bring; then for astartish, which with great promptitude 


she expressed her readiness to obtain. Other objects of the most 
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miscellaneous character, from a luminous hand to a lemon, were 
asked for and promised; but nevertheless nothing came through 
the hole in the table except a quantity of roses, evidently pulled 
from. the tree some hours before, and, judging from the smell in the 
room at the beginning of the séance, ready on the spot for the 
manifestation. An enthusiast said that he saw a luminous hand 
above the writer's head, but he would no doubt have seen anything 
else which might have been suggested to him. After Katie had 
retired, another spirit signified her presence, and, in the character 
of the wife of a well-known savant, gave utterance to a sentence 
which she certainly never would have been guilty of in her life- 
time. We should say that until Katie can be of more use in her 
spiritual generation, Seneca Lake is the place for her. John King 
has, we learn, a fine manly bass voice and a spirit lamp; Peter 
brings hats and places them correctly on their owners’ heads, 
altering them in one instance to the most fashionable position. 
There was a Peter baptized by the devil in 1658. Can this be 
the same? He promises to be of more use than any of his 
fellows. Education and care might transform him into a service- 
able household imp, such a one as Cruikshank depicts in his exquisite 
engraving to the story of the Elves in Grimm's Popular Tales. We 
han ar from saying a word in disrespect of these sprites, familiars, 
and inhabitants of tables, but would it not be possible for them to 
be a little less dull, or at any rate to be the cause of less dulness 
in their historians ? 

If there are scientific and cultivated men who are engaged 
in the study of these so-called phenomena, and believe they 
are on the track of a new psychic force, no one would wish 
to cavil at their investigations; but their objects would be 
a facilitated if the extraordinary rubbish from which we 

ve n gs could be suppressed, and an uneducated and 
ignorant public not led to believe that there is a class of 
persons who gain their livelihood by professing to be the channels 
of communication between a visible and invisible world. Men and 
women require no help to believe in the supernatural. There is 
hardly an agricultural village where the grossest superstitions 
are not current. Elder wood must not be burnt, parsley is not to 


be transplanted, and not a creature will venture near the church- | 
| from the Bill as it was brought in last year. We might make 
‘all our old comments over again. We will not complain of its 


ard after dusk. Deprive England of its educated classes, and a 
belief in witcheraft would be as prevalent as ever, and as many 
old women would levitate in any given district as there are corre- 
spondents of the Daily News. Nor would the consequences be 
less serious then in the seventeenth century, when levitation was 
not a subject for laughter. It was one of the made against 
Jane Brooks that on the 25th of February, 1658, Richard Jones, a 
eprightly youth of about twelve, was seen to rise up from the 
ground by Mrs. Isles, and so mounted higher and higher, till he 

in the air over the garden wall, and was carried so above 
ground thirty years (? yards), falling at last at one Jordan’s door 
at Shepton, where he was taken up as dead for a time, but coming to 
himself, said that Jane Brooks had taken him up by the arm and 
carried him in the airas is related. Jane Brooks was condemned 
and executed on the 26th of March following. The records of that 
time are full of similar depositions. Chairs walk about the room 
of themselves, shoes are hurled at and over peuple’s heads, Bibles 
are hid in the ashes, children’s legs are beaten against the bed-posts, 
and the affirmative answers of spiritsare disclosed by three rappings. 
Two centuries have perhaps contributed something towards dis- 
pelling these particular illusions, yet the stock of credulity in the 
world appears to be much the same at all times. The state of even 
what is called the educated mind in regard to these subjects is 
far from satisfactory, when the widespread belief in apparitions 
is considered. Philosophers apart, the believers in ghosts have, on 
the whole, the best of it numerically. Some surprise would be ex- 
cited if the names of all the English families to whom their 
haunted rooms are realities were published. This is a good sub- 
structure to work upon. Granted a Banshee, an old lady in grey, 
a drummer with a drum,a monk with his bead under his arm, 
evanescent footsteps on the stairs, or spectral carriages at the front 
door, and it is undoubtedly difficult to contend that a familiar 
may not be evoked by uneducated persons for the purposes of a 
livelihood. We are surprised, by the way, at not seeing any offer 
from the trade to supply the ancestral or family ghost ready made. 
The retired soapboiler should be able to contract for his own 
rivate demon as well as for his coat of arms. Permanent 
mestication might, it is true, be as difficult a task as the esta- 
blishment of a rookery, and the real spirit might have to be 
tempted by the erection of the nests of lying spirits. The op- 
ponents of Spiritualism in some cases show just as much credulity 
as their adversaries. One of their positions is that, whether the in- 
vestigation is capable of producing any results or not, it is morally 
wrong. There is a vague expectation of some legs coming down 
the icc followed by an odd arm, and possibly a head, the 
various members uniting on their arrival in the room, as in the 
story told in one of the notes to Marmion. Yet even if Faust 
had not authoritatively dispelled the conception of so illiterate 
and disjointed a devil, it might be plausibly conjectured that in 
these si he would only honour with his company persons of 
importance, such es the directors of financial Companies, and 
that the patient inquiries of obscure private persons would be un- 
attended with risk. The devil of the seventeenth century belonged 
toa very inferior type. He ap as a hedgehog, as a black 
dog, as a man in black, and dealt in the smallest sums. Sixpence 
seems to have been the amount he usually gave his votaries on re- 
ceiving what they considered to be their souls, and upon one 
occasion he only gave fourpence-halfpenny at the conclusion of a 


bargain. Considering the improvement that has been effected 
in the condition of the country gentleman and the agricultural 
labourer, it is not too much to say that experiences of 
this nature cannot be contemplated by the most sanguine and 
most eager as likely to occur again; the sums which will 
change hands will have to be far larger, and villages in Somer- 
setshire cannot hope to be similarly favoured when the rise 
of populous towns is taken into consideration. When the devil 
was constantly in the midst of the uninformed and the ignorant, 
there was nothing for him to do. There would be little dificulty 
in finding him employment at the present time. Instead of cleay- 
ing the Eildon hills in three, or building rickety bridges across 
country streams, he might be fitly employed in cleansing our 
rivers, and if his endeavours were attended with success, no one 
would grudge him a local board or two or a corporation for his 


8. 
a of the last paragraphs in one of the newspapers from which 
we have been quoting is devoted to the increase of lunacy. This 
question is a very pertinent one, and might fitly engage the atten- 
tion of the editor and his staff. If they were asked how far they 
were responsible, what would be their answer ? 


THE ANCIENT MONUMENTS BILL. 


it is not easy to say anything new about the Bill for the 
Preservation of Ancient Monuments, which is again brought 
forward by Sir John Lubbock and his allies. But, as the debate 
on the Bill will not come on for more than a month, that time 
may be well spent by all who do not wish the oldest memorials 
of the country to perish before their eyes in bringing every 
influence to bear on behalf of the Bill. It is, to our mind, 
very imperfect; but the debates of the last two years have 
perhaps shown that its imperfection may really bea merit. A 
measure which went further might only have provoked a still 
greater amount of unreasoning and obstinate opposition than it 
provoked in its actual form. The Bill as it stands scarcely differs. 


being applied only to some few classes of antiquities, because the 


| great point is to get any class of antiquities at all preserved. 


That half which is more than the whole will be won if we can get 
a national acknowledgment of the doctrine that antiquities of 
any kind are worth preserving, that the monwmental history of 
the country, that its chronicles written, as we may say, by the 
hands of the earliest doers of that history—the objects whieh 
remain for the instruction of thinking men of our own and of all 
other lands—should no longer be daily destroyed by the caprice of 
the self-willed, the stupidity of the ignorant, and the selfishness of 
those who can listen to nothing but one dull ery of “ property.” It 
will be something to hinder England from being any longer a by- 
word of the civilized world, from being the only country holding 
any place among nations which is, as a nation, absolutely reck- 
less about its national antiquities. It will be something to make 
it impossible any longer to say that Englishmen may go to 
the very Turks to learn respect for the monuments of the land in 
which they live. The question which is involved in the motion 
for the second reading of Sir John Lubbock’s Bill really comes to: 
this :—Is England to take its place as a reasonable nation, under- 
standing and valuing its history and the records of its history, or 
is it to be simply a dull lump of “ property” and proprietors ? 

This, we say, is really the point at issue in the vote on 
Sir John Lubbock’s Bill. Of course, if either the Government or 
any private member is prepared with a better measure than 
Sir John Lubbock’s for compassing the same ends, let us by alk 
means have that measure brought forward. The machin 
proposed by Sir John Lubbock may not be the best possible. 
80, let somebody else propose a better machinery. If any means 
can be found for quieting the idolaters of property, without giving 
up the prineiple of the Bill, by all means let them have their sop 
thrown to them. There is such a thing as Committee, and in Com- 
mittee any defects in detail may be put right. But to vote against 
the seeond reading would be to vote for national barbarism. No 
country can be called civilized which despises its own history and 
the records of that history. Weare eager enough after the antiqui- 
ties of other lands. We can spend endless sums on objects from 
Nineveh or Egypt or Halicarnassus. If we refuse to pass a Bill 
which need not involve spending anything at all, simply to save the 
monuments of our own land from destruction, we are in effect voting 
that our own land is the most worthless of all lands. We are voting 
that the antiquities of every other land are worthy of our res 
and study, but that the antiquities of our own land are not. T 
is the question. Let the Bill pass into Committee, and all ob- 
jections, reasonable and unreasonable, to its details, will have a 
right to be heard. Even the clamourers about property may then 
ask for a fair field and no favour. It may then be seen whether 
they really have anything to say, and whether the word “ pro- 
perty ” is the only word in their dictionary. But let not a House 
of Commons representing four such historic lands as E 
Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, vote again that the historic monu- 
ments of England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland are things 
which are unworthy of the national care. 

Having said this, we may in some sort go into Committee our- 
selves, and again express our wonder and regret at some of the 
details of the Bill, We must again point out that the monuments 
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of Cornwall, than which no part of these islands is richer in 

imeval remains, are formally excepted from the protection which 
is to be given to monuments elsewhere. We suppose the reason 
for this is the difficulty of meddling with Duchy property; but 
the exception was not found in the earliest form of the Bill in 
1873. It came in im 1874, and with it the two or three 
Cornish and Devonshire monuments which were in the first 
schedule vanished from the second. Then again, as Roman 
remains are specially mentioned in the Bill, we must ask 
once more why there are no Roman remains in the schedule, 
why even the few which were in the list of 1873 have been left 
out in the lists of 1874 and 1875? For deliberate omissions of 
this kind there is doubtless some reason, but we cannot guess what 
the reason is. But at the mere imperfection of the schedule we 
still cannot help wondering. Who can have drawnitup? Surely 
not Sir John Lubbock himself? It reads like the work of some 
humdrum, old-fashioned, antiquary sitting indoors in London and 
making a list out of rather old books, and never thinking of 
going up and down the land to see things for himself. 
This is certainly not the character of Sir John Lubbock; 
but it looks as if Sir John Lubbock had got somebody of this 
character to make his list for him. We ask again, why is there 
absolutely nothing in all South Wales and Monmouthshire but 
the one cromlech on Cefn Bryn, the so-called Arthur's quoit? 
Glamorgenshire contains one cromlech which is said to be one of 
the very biggest in Britain, and which, if we do not greatly err, 
stands on land belonging to a member of the late Cabinet, a body 
which at least did something to teach men that property had its 
duties as well as its rights. And there is one monument which is 
systematically left out, on behalf of which we have made our pro- 
test before. On one of the promontories overhanging the Bristol 
Channel, on a site like that by the broad Hellespont which 
Hector promised as a place for the barrow of the Achaian 
champion who should fall by his hands, looking forth on the 
British hills on one shore and the English hills on the other, 
taking in at one glance the battle-fields of successive ages, 


looking out on the islands where Gildas wrote his book of sorrow | 


and where Gytha sought shelter from the arms of the Conqueror, 
stands the great hill-fort of Worlebury, the greatest in itself and 
the richest in historic associations of all monuments of its class, 
at least in the southern parts of our island. There, wall within 
wall, ditch within ditch, we may still see the bulwarks of the 
primzeval fortress, the fortress which overlooked land and sea in 
the days before Czsar, and which again was called into life when 
Ceawlin, fresh from the overthrow of the three Kings, first carried 
the English arms to the hills of Mendip and the stream 
of Axe. There, within those bulwarks, were found the speaking 
memorials of the last struggle between Englishman and Briton for 
the lands between Axe and Avon. There were found, not only the 


stores treasured up by the besiegers, but the very combatants 


themselves ; the skeleton of the West-Saxon giant, and beneath him 
the skeletons ofthe two smaller and more supple Britons who even 
in death had found means to slay their slayer. Such is the spot; 
none is more worthy of protection; in none is protection more 
needed. Every year, every day, the buildings of the growing town 
at the foot of the hill encroach on the venerable remains. We know 
not how much may have perished since we last saw it for ourselves. 
Yet, strange to say, this wonderful and unique monument, the living 
record of one of the great stages in our national history, a monu- 
ment of such surpassing interest and threatened with far more than 
ordinary danger, has found no place in any of the schedules succes- 
sively attached to the Bill. We could draw out a longer list of 
objects whose omission is very strange; but Worlebury stands out 
betore all of them. Ina Bill for the preservation of “ British, 
Celtic, Roman, or Saxon remains,” the omission of Worlebuty is as 
strange as the omission of Anderida. 

The schedule of course can be amended in Committee, and the 
Bill gives power to the Commissioners by a certain process to deal 
with other monuments besides those which are named in the 
schedule. But surely on every ground the schedule itself should 
be made as perfect as possible. Worlebury, Anderida, Silchester, 
Wroxeter, both Dorchesters, the camp on Uleybury as well as the 
tumulus, all these are things which ought not to come in as any 
kind of afterthought; the nation itself ought to declare, by a 
national act, that such records as these of the early history of the 
land are objects which the nation itself ought to take under its 
protection. 


THE AMERICAN REVIVALISTS. 


it is known that fer about a year and a half a couple of itinerant 
Americans have been making a sort of missionary tour through 
different parts of this benighted land with every appearance of 
success. They are now coming to London, where it is possible 
that they may not be so triumphant as in the country. The factis 
that London is such a big place and has such a various population 
that it is scarcely possible to rouse it thoroughly on any subject. 
Here and there groups of people may be stimulated by agitation, 
but the general world around them is not in the least afleeted. 
Morcover London has already so many public entertainments of 
all kinds that a new one is scarcely noticed. There seems, how- 
ever, to be no question that, whatever may be the reception which 
Messrs. Moody and Sankey will meet with here, they have had 
no reason to complain of any want of enthusiasm in the towns 


' which they have already visited. Vast crowds of people have 
flocked to hear them, and certain appearances of religious fervour 
have undoubtedly been produced. It is not perhaps surprising 
that in a particular state of mind people should prefer the per- 
formances of these Americans to the ordinary services of native 
churches and chapels, in which, for the most part, a quiet decorum 
is usually observed; but they have also apparently been able to 
compete successfully with theatres and concert-rooms, and are 
entitled to boast that they have placed prayer-meetings in the 
first rank of popular amusements. This must be admitted to be 
in itself a remarkable feat, and we are quite willing to do justice 
| to the cleverness of those who have achieved it. Yet it is not one 
| altogether without a parallel, nor is it ditiicult to understand the 
| means by which it has been brought to pass. The truth is that 
| Messrs. Moody and Sankey have simply been playing, not without 
| skill, on certain well-known instincts and susceptibilities of human 
nature. Dr. Kenealy has done almost as much in his own way. 
He has found no diiliculty in getting together any number of 
people to listen to his exhilarating denunciations of the Govern- 
ment, the Judges, and the great Jesuit conspiracy, and has even 
managed to persuade many of them that what he says is true. 
He hires a hall in a provincial town, makes it cheerful with gas, 
gets up on a platform, and harangues; and, as he charges nothing 
for admission, the performance naturally attracts all sorts of 
people who have nothing better to do, and who gladly snatch at 
anything that makes a break in the dulness of everyday life. 

Apart from being gratis, however, it must be acknowledged that 
Messrs. Moody and Sankey’s entertainment possesses genuine attrac- 
tions for a particular class, There are times when people get tired 
of the plain wholesome fare that is served day by day through- 
out the year, and crave for something new and strange to tickle 
their palates; and in the same way there is also sometimes a 
disposition to exchange the monotony of reasonable religion for 
the fierce excitement of stimulants. “Ef I pays for strong 

doctrine,” says one of the characters in a story by Mrs. Stowe, 
| “why I want to hev good strong doctrine. Et I pays for hell- 
fire, 1 want to hev hell-fire, and hev it hot too. I don’t want 
‘none of your prophesyin’ smooth things. Why, look at Dr. 
| Stern ; his folks has the very hair took off their heads ‘most eve 

Sunday.” And a similar desire for at least an occasional debauc 

of strong doctrine is by no means uncommon in our own country. 

There can be no doubt that Mr. Moody supplies the stimulant at 

its full strength, and accompanied by adjuncts which make it 

singularly eflective. He and his colleague are certainly not 
ordinary preachers. They have, as one of their admirers expresses 
it, “ broken the neck of Old Formality.” Mr. Moody delivers a highly 
dramatic address, with grotesque alternations from comic to tragic, 
and anintensity of manner which in some of its touches is said to 
remind one of Robson. He appeals to his hearers to choose on the 
instant between hell and heaven, and pictures their eternal fate as 
hanging on the balance. Mr. Sankey, as the bills say, “ sings the 
Gospel,” but not in the old hum-drum Hymn-book way. His 
melodies are of a striking and romantic turn, with startling changes 
from lower to higher notes, now sinking so low as scarcely to be 
heard, and then breaking out into a great peal of sound. The 
audience also join in the choruses; and what with the heat, the 
squeezing, the singing, and the sort of nervous excitement which 
is produced by excited oratory touching on questions which natu- 
rally affect the most tender and sensitive elements of our nature, a 
considerable part of the company is soon worked up into a condition 
which is certainly not that of strict mental sobriety. Then it is that 
Mr. Moody redoubles his broadsides, calling upon everybody there 
who feels troubled to come forward and declare themselves. Here 
and there one rises, and others are tempted to follow. 

It can readily be. understood that exercises of this kind have a 
strong fascination for ignorant and impulsive persons. No attempt 
is made at reasoning or reflection. There is not the faintest trace 
of educated thought or spiritual elevation in any of Mr. Moody's 
speeches, and it is evident that he often does not understand the 
texts he professes to expound. But then they are not addressed to 
the intelligence. The methods employed are distinctly sensational, 
and are intended to produce only a high degree of emotional excite- 
ment. This sort of intoxication can be produced as naturally and 
directly by such means as intoxication of another kind is produced 
by strong doses of alcohol or sal volatile. ‘“‘The only stimulant,” 
Mr. Moody is in the habit of saying, “that I require is the Bible,” 
and there can be no doubt that he makes free use of it in this sense. 
The result is a form of hysteria which can be brought on by a 
skilful operator almost at pleasure when he has to deal with 
patients of a particular type. The startling appeals, the stirring 
music, the sympathetic contagion of the multitude, and the 
feverishness which comes with a heavy accumulation of tainted 
breath, all combine to affect the nervous system in a violent 
manner, and to predispose weak persons to hysterical agitation. 
Everybody of course is not equally subject to these influences, 
but in any large gathering there is sure to be a certain proportion 
who may be expected to succumb to them. It need hardly be 
pointed out that the frame of mind which is cultivated by such 
methods is the very opposite of the reverent awe in which the 
gravest of all questions ought to be approached. Mr. Moody’s 
hearers are encouraged to suppose that their eternal destiny depends 
on the instantaneous decision they are asked to come to, and that, 
if they can only bring themselves to believe that they feel in a 
particular way at the moment when the choice has to be made, 
they are saved for ever. ‘the result is a perilous self-confidence 


in those who are able to hold to their faith, while others with 
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more scrupulous and humble minds are disco d by discover- 
ing the impossibility of maintaining this exaltation of feeling from 
day to day, and of resisting the pressure of the temptations which 
otill surround them. It is impossible toimagine a more dangerous 
delusion than that a temporary outbreak of excited feeling will 
suffice to atone for years of wickedness and vice. Yet it is signi- 
ficant that it is those who have led the worst lives who are most 
ready to accept this assurance, and who regard their past misdeeds 
as somehow reflecting additional lustre on the spiritual crowns 
which they have so suddenly and easily acquired. We find indeed 
that it is placarded as a special distinction that such a one has 
been a thief or aruffian. It may be admitted that in moral as 
well as in physical treatment stimulants have occasionally a natural 
and useful function to perform, but it is obvious that they require 
to be administered with the greatest caution and moderation. The 
danger lies in its being supposed that they will supply an efficient 
substitute for solid food. Instead of repairing, they destroy the 
tissues, and at the same time they take away the appetite for a 
healthy diet. It is impossible that the high pitch of excitement 
produced by artificial means can be permanently maintained, and 
then follows reaction and despondency. It has been asserted that 
various cases of insanity have been produced by the American 
services in the North of England, and, though the report is pro- 
bably exaggerated, there can be no doubt that experiments of this 
kind necessarily tend to weaken and disorder the minds of the 
persons practised upon, especially when, as often happens, these 
minds are naturally not very strong. What, however, is most to 
be feared is not so much an insane fanaticism as the licentiousness 
which is apt to follow the descent from morbid exaltation. 

Messrs. Toate and Sankey are no doubt sincere, and have an 
honest faith in the efficacy of their exercises, and they are 
of course entitled to practise them wherever they can get 
achance. Those clergymen and ministers of various denomina- 
tions who have come forward to give them countenance and sup- 
port have, however, a very serious question to answer. It is 
evident that, if the revivalists are in the right, the ordinary course 
of clerical teaching in this country must be radically and hope- 
lessly wrong. If the wild state of mind into which Mr. Moody’s 
converts are thrown is the only one in which any person has a 
chance of salvation, it is obvious that the whole theory and prac- 
tice of Christian life in this country has hitherto been a mistake, 
and it must, therefore, be expected that those who take this view 
will lose no time in conforming to the new fashion. If it is good 
to resort to the most vulgar expedients of the stage and the con- 
cert-room in order to produce spasmodic excitement, they will 
now, we suppose, be introduced as widely as possible. Before our 
religious habits are Americanized in this fashion, it may perhaps 
be well to consider what American experience has to suggest on 
this point; and it happens that there have lately been some ex- 
ceedingly significant disclosures of the consequences of spiritual 
intoxication. Apart from the special issue of the trial that is 
now going on at New York, it is impossible not to be struck 
by the disclosures which have been made of the depraving con- 

uences of atlecting to live at an artificial altitude beyond the 
ordinary level of human frailties, and of dispensing with ordinary 
precautions against the temptations of human nature. Nothing 
can be more revolting than the unnatural state of mind into which 
the various persons chiefly concerned seem to have worked them- 
selves by arrogant faith in a spiritual perfection beyond the reach 
of ordinary mortals, and nothing can be more sickening than the 
erotic slang in which they confound personal affections and 
heavenly aspirations, to the degradation of both. It is evident 
that sobriety and humble-mindedness are securities for self-control 
which canuot safely be dispensed with. 


THE TIMES ON COLONEL ANSON. 


ans letters have appeared in the TJzmes in which Colonel 
Anson has stated a “ general conclusion ” which he professes 
to have derived from what “ every officer” says as to the condition 
of the army. If Colonel Anson had ventured to quote not only every 
officer, but every non-commissioned officer and private soldier of 
experience in support of his conclusion, he would have been 
justified in doing so; for we do not believe that among veteran 
soldiers of any grade there would be any variety of testimony, but 
all would concur in declaring that the army is not what it was 
when they entered it. On this point any reader can partially 
satisfy himself if he will question any ex-sergeant of Guards, 
Gavel, or Line, that he may meet, and will observe the Guards 
who are now doing duty in London. He will probably consider 
that the Inspector-General of Recruiting could not do otherwise 
than admit by his Report a deficiency of recruits of that “ excep- 
tional physique and appearance ” which is required for the Guards. 
The Report states that the brigade was lately 305 men below the 
establishment, and recruits were coming in but slowly. To these 
statements of the Inspector-General may be added his suggestion that 
“some additional incentive” to join the Guards should be offered. 
He adds, indeed, that although the “ stature and general physique ” 
of recruits for the Guards have fallen below what they were in former 
_— yet the class of recruits lately enlisted is satisfactory. We 
y see how that can be “satisfactory ” which is confessedly 
inferior to what used to be, but probably the Inspector-General 
means to say that these recruits are tolerable considering the 
difficulty of getting any recruits at all. It must be remembered, 


however, that in the Guards short or long service is optional, and 
three-fifths at least of the recruits that are now coming in wi 

out again in six years. Those recruits whom the Inspector- 
General finds “ satisfactory ” will hardly have grown into soldiers 
before they become entitled to discharge, and thus in future years 
the Guards are likely to consist in large proportion of very young 
men, and, looking to the duties they have to perform, this is ex- 
tremely undesirable. We are quite sure that, if the mischief thus 
impending were clearly understood, all classes of Londoners would 
join in urging the Government to maintain at any reasonable cost 
the efficiency of the Guards. There is already a perceptible deprecia- 
tion, and it must under present arrangements become more evident 
in future years. If this be a correct conclusion from all that we 
see, hear, and read, it is surely very important. ° 

As regards the Artillery and Line, Colonel Anson is justified in 
remarking on the curious attempts of the Inspector-General to 
extenuate his own admissions. Colonel Anson takes the statements 
of the Report and rejects the opinions of its author. Thus, if in 
the Artillery complaints are made of deficient mg develop- 
ment, want of education, and bad conduct, and if these complaints 
are allowed to be well founded, it matters little that, according to 
the Inspector-General, the recruits for the Artillery “may be 
described as fairly good.” Again, in the Line, complaints are said 
to be made to a degree that is far from satisfactory, and these com- 
plaints are admitted to be serious; yet the Inspector-General 
suggests that some comfort is to be derived from calculating the 
average age, height, and chest measurement of recruits. It is 
almost enough to say that the average here given is not of actual 
age, but of the age which the recruits choose to assume. It is a 
common practice with recruits, as the Report tells us, to make false 
statements as to their age, and it is impossible in most instances to 
verify the declarations they may make. And yet in the same 
an average founded on these declarations is produced as “a result 
that may be considered by no means unsatisfactory.” The admissions 
contained in this Report, when commented on by Colonel Anson, 
become very unsatisfactory indeed. He rightly says that with 
long service it mattered comparatively little about the age or 
— of the recruits, or the time they took to be fed into able- 

died men, because their proportion to the rest of the army was 
small. But when one-sixth of the army has to be renewed every 
year, as it will have to be, according to Colonel Anson’s calcula- 
tion, counting casualties of all kinds, it matters a great deal 
whether you enlist at nominal 18, taking the unsupported word 
of the recruit, or at 20 years of age. “It makes a vast difference 
in our effective strength and in the real cost of that effective.” If, 
he says, we recruited as good a class in every way as we did before 
short service was introduced, it would still be unsatisfactory ; but, 
in his judgment, the physical power of the recruits has deteriorated 
and their trustworthiness has not improved. We do not think 
that Colonel Anson is wrong in the estimate he has formed of the 
physical and moral quality of recruits, but we will not assume 
that he is right. It is enough to say that, if our army has no 
other fault whatever, it is confessedly too young, and cannot under 
existing arrangements grow older. 

This letter of Colonel Anson evoked from the Times a rebuke to 
the writer for what it calls “insulting insinuations” against the 
Inspector-General. “If,” says the Times, “that officer reports 
that the army is in a satisfactory state, he is at once subjected to 
these attacks.” But we are not aware that the Inspector-General 
has reported that the army is in a satisfactory state. He has 
reported that the results of the present system of recruiting are likely 
to be satisfactory, supposing that there is no outbreak of war, 
which seems to us equivalent to declaring that the army is good 
for everything except that for which an army is intended. The 
British army, like the constabulary of Messina, is to show what 
it can do “when there is no need of such vanity.” The 
“sanguine despondency ” which the Times imputes to Colonel 
Anson is at least preferable to the hopeless confidence of the In- 
spector-General. The 7imes further says—and this is probably 
true—that every recent Inspector-General “has more or less re- 
— in a satisfactory sense on the state of the army.” General 

aylor reports in a partially satisfactory sense for last year. The 
system introduced by Lord Cardwell has in some respects worked 
perhaps better than might have been expected, and General Taylor 
states, as he is justified in doing, that this system has “ so far worked 
satisfactorily.” But he does not say that it has supplied or can supply 
an army fit for war, and in fact his Report is ‘‘ more or less satis- 
factory ” according as we attach importance to what he says or 
to what he leaves unsaid. The Times desires to receive from 
Mr. Hardy an assurance that these returns are “a simple and 
uncoloured statement of facts,” but Mr. Hardy could scarcely go 
this length. Colonel Anson accepts the facts, and only rejects the 
opinions of the Report. Thus in the Guards the number of 
recruits is deficient, and their stature and general physique have 
deteriorated. These are facts. But the statement that “the class 
of recruits is satisfactory” is manifestly an expression of opinion. 
Colonel Anson accepts it as such, and answers it by observing that 
this class of recruits might perhaps have been satisfactory, or not 
very unsatisfactory, under long service, but is dangerous now 
that recruits form so large a portion of the regiment. He does 
not = that long service ought to be or should be restored, but he 
says that the result of short service, combined with youthful en- 
listment, must be an army unfit for military or even police duty. 
The Inspector-General, far from supplying any ground for con- 
troverting this opinion, supports it, for he says that the system on 
which he reports “may be found equal to the emergency,” sup- 
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ing that affairs remain in their present normal condition—or, 
in other words, supposing that no emergency occurs. Unfortu- 
nately, however, the unforeseen does sometimes happen, and we 
should like to hear Mr. Hardy explain how this country is to meet it. 
He is Secretary of State for War, and can hardly therefore treat an 
“ outbreak of war,” as the Inspector-General of Recruiting does, as a 
contingency outside his calculations. It was once suggested that, 
if there was not bread for the poor, they might eat plum-cake; 
and perhaps if the army cannot fight, we may call out the police. 

Officers, says the Times, ought to be cautious in asserting that 
our regiments are composed of “ boys,” but this is not exactly a 
fair account of Colonel Anson’s letter. He says that “ for short 
service you ought to enlist able-bodied men,” and the 7imes would 
hardly assert that this has been done. A Blue-book lately pub- 
lished shows that on Ist January, 1874, the infantry of the Line 
were in round numbers 113,000, and of these 49,000 were under 
twenty-five years of age. We may take it that many recruits 
overstate, but none understate, their ages, and therefore we should 
not be very far wrong in assuming that half of the infantry of the 
Line are under twenty-five years of age, and the proportion is 
likely to increase. The same assumption may be made as to the 
Guards, and indeed the actual figures show that very nearly half 
of them are under twenty-five years of age. Colonel Anson has 
not objected to short service in itself, but to short service “ without 
its obvious and necessary safeguards.” It is true, as the T%mes 
states, that soldiers may enlist for long service, but they don’t. 
The proportion in the infantry of the Line for 1874 between lon 
and short service enlistments was about one to seven and a half. 
The proportion in the Guards was about two to three; but 
this corps only got about two-thirds of the number wanted, 
so neither for long nor for short service would enough 
men or boys enter it. It will hardly be denied that our 
regiments have to the unofficial eye a boyish look. Mr. John 
Holms, in a little book which he has lately published on the 
British Army in 1875, denounces “ the foolhardiness of sending 
these mere striplings to meet any trained force that might 
invade our shores.” Te differs from Colonel Anson in almost 
everything else, yet he agrees with him, and even goes beyond him, 
in asserting the unsatisfactory quality of our recruits, both as 
regards age and strength. The latter must be always open to 
dispute, but the former ought, within limits, to be correctly ascer- 
tained. Let us have cither the real or apparent ages of all soldiers 
now in the army, and also the best calculation that can be made of 
the probable ages of those who will be soldiers three or five years 
hence. We believe the result would show a dangerously youth- 
ful army. This is asserted by almost all officers outside the War 
Department, and is not denied even by those who are employed 
init. As regards the Artillery and the Guurds, the necessity for 
some change of system is manifest, and we may hope that even 
the Témes and Mr. Disraeli combined will not beable to mystify so 
clear a matter. 


CUR MUNDUS MILITAT. 


HE t sources of inspiration in modern ballad poetry weve 


denied to the monkish writers of the middle ages, Those writers , 
all but monopolized the poetical utterance of their day. Yet the | 


very subjects which now, and for centuries past, have formed the 
regular staple of popular song, which have caught the ears and 
thrilled the hearts of all who sing and listen, were untouched and 
unmentioned. It cannot be but that even the recluse in his cell 
had longings for the home life he had left. He must have re- 
membered with tenderness the form of his strong father, the love 
of his mother, the caresses of his brothers and sisters; and some- 
times at least a still more powerful chord must have been 
awakened in his soul, and yearnings of unutterable feeling have 
threatened to undermine the vows and resolutions of the cloister. 
But to him all such thoughts — of the nature of sin. The 
world which he had striven to drive out, the affections of the flesh, 
the ties of kindred and family, all must have appeared to him as 
direct temptations of the Evil One; and so, hedged in on every side, 
driven trom earth, yet with no clear view of the heaven above 
him, he was forced to see only wickedness in the world, and sin 
in all that the later poets hold most lovely, and was obliged, 
by the very necessities of his situation and his creed, to spend all 
his aspirations, all his well-springs of hope, and all the strivings 
of his spirit on indefinite visions conjured up by the ceaseless 
devoticns of hisritual. If his heart burst into melody, he restricted 
its utterances to longings for the Jerusalem above, and quenched 
the remembrances of earth with denunciations of its evil doings. 

Tbe most common theme, then, for a poem in the middle ages 
was contempt of the world. Scarcely any other afforded so 
many opportunities for lashing contemporary vices, for magnifying 
the life of the cloister, and, if the rhnymer had in him the spark of 
true poetry, ora spirit of genuine devotedness, for extolling, b 
way of contrast, the joys and glories of Paradise. The great wor 
of Dante was a variation of the subject rather than a new concep- 
tion. The “ Prick of Conscience ” and the*‘ Castle of Love ” wero 
English examples. There was a French form of both, and indeed 
most European languages had something of the kind. But it was 
in the universal language, Latin, that the most typical examples 
were composed, and whether we turn to the long drawn out hexa- 
meters of Bernard de Morlaix ; or to the more popular 

Eheu! Eheu! mundi vita, 
Quare me delevtas ita ? 


attributed to his great namesake; or to the lines more likely to be 
his which begin 
Cum sit omnis homo foenum, 
Et post foenum fiat coenum ; 

or to the beautiful but scarcely sacred Cygnus expirans, we 
find everywhere the same thoughts more or less ably presented, in 
a variety of metres and rhymes, but all tending to the same result, 
and all more or less represented in the hymn of which the first three 
words head this article. The futile struggle with life and death, 
the inevitable termination of all earthly hopes, the deceit of man- 
kind, the hollowness of mundane glory, and, by way of contrast, 
the blessedness of good works and the eternity of future joy in 
heaven—such are the topics with which each is engaged, one giving 
prominence to one point and another to another. The Cur 
Mundus Militat has two qualities which raise it above most of 
the others. It is written with an admirably flowing rhythm, and 
it is concentrated into a moderate number of verses. Instead of 
the three thousand lines of the Cluniac monk, we have only ten 
stanzas of four lines each, every verse complete in itself, and 
almost every line suitable for separate quotation as appealing both 
to the ear and the understanding. 

The question of the authorship of this poem has been needlessly 
complicated by the inaccuracy of the only English editor who has 

rofessed to print it from manuscript sources. In the volume 
issued by the Camden Society in 1841, Poems attributed to Walter 
Mapes, we find it included by Mr. Wright, who makes a state- 
ment regarding it which to many persons seemed to set the matter 
at rest. Unfortunately, as we s see, the question is by no 
means to be so easily disposed of. The state of the case is 
briefly this. The poem has been attributed to St. Bernard, 
to Walter Mapes, and to Jacopone. Daniel, who sums up 
the evidence to a certain point, decides against the claim of the 
first-named ; it does not occur, as he remarls, in the oldest manu- 
scripts of the works of the “ Sanctus Doctor,” and, he continues, 
“omnino non verisimilis est opinio, Bernardum in carminibus 
sacris canendis stepius fuisse oceupatum”—a not very satisfactory 
reason, considering that St. Bernard certainly did compose in 
verse, whether often or seldom, and that several better reasons 
might have been adduced for a conclusion which, however arrived 
at, seems perfectly sound. St. Bernard died in 1153, so that if 
he wrote this poem we should expect to find it in manuscripts of 
the early part of the thirteenth century, and even in those of the 
later part ot the twelfth. But, as a matter of 1act, no such early 
examples are known. The Benedictine edition of his works 
contains it. So do several French collections, and Mabillon, 
following De Visch, includes it in his edition. Leyser expresses 
no opinion of his own, but gives that of Bernard Bauhuse, who 
in the seventeenth century published several editions of his 
Pergula Spiritualis Melodia, in which he remarks that, owing to 
the custom of Jacopone to quote and sing some of these lines, 
“versus magis fluidos,” he was often accounted their author. 

The claim of Walter Mapes is much more serious. As he died 
early inthe thirteenth century, the occurrence of these lines in a 
thirteenth-century manuscript, especially in a manuscript written 
in England, would be conclusive against the claim of Jacopone, 
who was alive during the first years of the fourteenth ; indeed 
there are just four years less than a whole century between the 
probable date of Mapes’s death and that of Jacopone. Could 
a single copy of the Cur Mundus be found, therefore, in an 
English thirteenth-century book, the claim of our English poet 
would rest on very secure ground. Mr. Wright offers the evidenco 
needed. Mapes had been already named by Bale and Pits as the 
author. Bale gives the name De contemptu Mundi, and the first 
line, and makes no further statement on the subject. The 
hymn was long popular in England, and is to be found in many 
English manuscripts, so the assertion of Mr. Wright seems to have 
been received without question. Archbishop Trench, it is true, 
does not even mention the claim of Mapes, and unhesitatingly 
ascribes the poem to Jacopone; and Daniel, although he quotes 
Mr. Wright's decision, yet leaves the question open. It is pro- 
bable, therefore, that both these learned editors had doubts as to 
the trustworthiness of Mr. Wright’s conclusions. But neither of 
them expressed the feeling openly. 

Mr. Wright (p. 147) gives a goodly list of manuscript autho- 
rities. Four are cited in the British Museum, one in the Cam- 
bridge University Library, and two in the Bodieian; and he 
appends this foot-note :— 

This poem was printed, in several of the older collections, as a work of St. 
Bernard of Clairvaux. See Leyser, p. 421. It bas also been attributed to 
Jacobus de Benedictis, an Italian writer of the end of the thirteenth century, 
who was author of the hymn beginning Stabat mater dolorosa. Leyser, p. 
2003. This, however, is certainly incorrect, as our poem is found in Eng- 
lish MSS. of the thirteenth century. 

The words we have printed in italics contain a plain statement, and 
it would seem at first sight likely from it that among the seven manu- 
scripts mentioned as being in English libraries, one or more should 
be of undoubtedly thirteonth-century work. We may take them 
in order. The first is in the Cottonian collection (Titus A. xx.) 
It is in writing of the fourteenth century at the earliest, probably 
of the fifteenth, and contains various poems relating the wars of 
Edward II., Edward III., and the Black Prince. Mr. Wright 
himself (Political Songs, p. 262) s of it as having been 
written in the reign of Edward III. We may thereforc dismiss it. 
The second manuscript (Harl. 206) is on paper, which makes it 
look late, but the writing is ibly contemporary with that of 
the first-named volume; still it would be safer to attribute it, 
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when the contents are taken into the account, to the early part of 
the fifteenth century. The third is on vellum, but not earlier than 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth. The fourth is on paper, and 
contains many curious pieces, written out by John Gysborne, 
a Premonstratensian Canon of Coverham, in Wensleydale, in 
the reign of Henry VIJI. It is evident therefore that Mr. 
Wright, though he follows the Cottonian text, even in its 
errors, 
scripts in this note as proving the authorship of Mapes. Nor 


does not refer to any of the British Museum manu- | 


does a search at Cambridge reveal his authority there. The bool: 


he refers to (Ee. 6, 29) is, we are enabled to say, an English 
manuscript of the fifteenth century. It is true that the printed 
catalogue speaks of it as of the fourteenth century. But there can 
be no question that this date is a century too early. We therefore 
turn anxiously to the two books cited in the Bodleian. But here 
again we are doomed to disappointment, though, as we shall see, 
our labour is not wholly in vain. Both the manuscripts are of 
the fifteenth century. One of them consists chieily of a copy of 
Lydgate’s Life of Our Lady. The other contains various treatises on 
physiognomy, jewels, and other miscellaneous subjects. There is 
no mistaking the date of either, although, strangely enough, several 
leaves of thirteenth-century writing are bound up with both, but the 
Cur Mundus is not in them. They are, in fact, merely fly-leaves. 
So far then, Mr. Wright's assertion remains unproved. No English 
manuscript which he has cited is of the thirteenth, perhaps none is 
even of the fourteenth century. The oldest copy of this hymn in the 
British Museum occurs in a volume which was not purchased till 
after the appearance of Mr. Wright’s work. It is an Italian manu- 
script (Add. 14,100) of, possibly, the fourteenth century, containing 
a French romance, the verses in question being written, in a con- 
temporary hand, on the fly-leaf. 

r. Wright might have avoided a textual error if he had con- 
sulted the Oxford manuscripts more carefully. In Archbishop 
— little volume, Sacred Latin Poetry, the third verse runs 

us 
Credendum magis est viris fallacibus, 
Quam mundi miseris prosperitatibus, 
Falsis insaniis et vanitatibus, 
Falsi:que studiis et voluptatibus. 
There is manifestly something odd about the first line. The word 
in italics does not seem to make sense with the context. All the 
commentators have been much puzzled to find or invent a better 
reading. Mr. Wright's is perhaps the worst, but it occurs in 
several copies. He gives duris for virts. Mohnike first read ventis, 
and then adopted vitris, which was the sense in which Opitz trans- 
lated the word in his German version :— 
Lieber will ich Glauben fassen 
Auf ein Glas, das bild zerfillt. 
Tusser, who made an English version of little merit, evidently 
read it viris:— 
To false dissembling men more trust is to be had 
Than to the prosperous state of wretched world so bad. 


Daniel judiciously omitted the verse in his second volume, though 
in the fourth he quoted it from Archbishop Trench with his com- 
ments. Leyser, who gives some various readings (p. 422) from a 
manuscript, makes the word rebus, which has at least the merit of 
vagueness. Thus a choice of five different readings was presented, 
viris, duris, ventis—which, strange to say, is most nearly correct— 
vitris, and rebus. But both the Oxford manuscripts contain a 
reading which solves the difficulty and adds great beauty and 
force to the line :— 
Credendum magis est auris fallacibus. 

This is a very instructive example of the futility of guessing, and 
may be useful to some recent investigators in other fields. 

A good English version has yet to be published. It is incredible 
that Dr. Neale did not try it. The spirit of the original vanishes 
if the four double rhymes in every verse are not kept up, and it is 
doubtful whether English ears could bear the jingle. On the 
other hand, a paraphrase such as Dr. Neale made of the Lvifc 
Filia Syon and the Urbs Syon Aurea would equally miss the con- 
centrated force apparent in every line. Tusser professes to give the 
“ Latin and English, with one note to them both,” but his lines are 
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THE HOUSE OF RAFFAELLE IN URBINO. 


ree decayed city of Urbino, rising as an ancient fortress 
among the wild Apennines, still preserves the birthplace of 
Raffaelle. In a steep street now called “Contrada Raffaello,” the 
pavement broken into holes and all but impassable, up which in 
the time of the late vintage we saw a heavily laden wine-cart 
with difficulty four oxen, stands “la casa di 
Raffaello.” A Latin inscription recording the artist's birth within 
enforces the trite moral that mighty spirits have often been 
housed within narrow walls. Yet this home of Santi the 
father a family, if not absolutely wealthy, at least 
well-to-do. The brick front next the street shows a handsome 
stone-wrought door, with twelve corresponding windows dis- 
in three stories; the brickwork reveals the existence at 

one time of round arches which, as often happens in the older 
dwelli of Assisi, Perugia, and neighbouring towns, have 
been filled in so as to give place to the more utilitarian and 
prosaic forms of cques-tautel windows. It is sad to see how 
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throughout central Italy fine examples of domestic architecture 
have been masked and marred by the vilest of modern masonry, 
How far the facade here before us is identical with that which 
was standing in the last quarter of the fifteenth century it is not 
easy to determine ; but certain structural details indicate that fatal 
habit of intermeddling with old work, that system of destruction 
and renovation, which has unfortunately falsified many of the 
most precious historic monuments of Italy. 

There is scarcely a house, a street, or a church in Urbino that 
does not now wear a deserted and desolate aspect ; even the grand 
palace of the Dukes, formerly not to be outshone for brilliancy by 
any Court in Europe, is tenantless or given up to base uses. Yet 
there still remain staircases, galleries, doorways, windows, and fire- 

laces, rich in Raffaellesque ornaments carved with a delicacy 

elonging less to stone than to ivory. It is by such details— 
sometimes a mutilated bas-relief, sometimes a broken arch 
or a defaced picture scattered here and there about the city 
—that the traveller must be content to spell out the story of a 
bygone splendour. Even nature appears to have fallen into days 
of dejection; the vast palace, which seems ready to swallow up 
the small city, frowns over a landscape of barren grandeur ; the 
mountains throw their jagged crags into the sky savagely, and 
when the sun sinks beneath the high peaks which tower above 
Cagli and Gubbio the whole scene becomes inexpressibly solemn. 
Such was the cradle of the shadowed and sacred school of Umbria. 
The spirit of the spot must have been almost too sad for Raftaelle ; 
there is nothing joyous now remaining, and we can well understand 
why the aspiring painter left his birthplace carly and returned to it 
seldom. 

Raffaelle’s house, which has recently been secured for the mu- 
nicipality, was originally purchased by the painter's grandfather for 
240 ducats, a sum more than realized in a business of general 
huckstering. Giovanni, the father, first merely helped in the 
concern, but afterwards, coming into possession of the family 
tenement, he further undertook the making of picture frames and 
gilt chandeliers, till at length his ambition carried him to painting 
and poetry. The original uses of trade still attach to the house 
and to the street; recently small wares were sold beneath the room 
in which Raffaelle was born, and in September last we purchased 
grapes and pomegranates at a stall a few doors below. The house 
witnessed several stirring incidents in the family of Santi, On 
April 6, 1483, Raffaelle was born; on August 2, 1485, his elder 
brother died; on October 7, 1491, Raffaelle lost his mother; in 
1492 his father married a second time ; and on August I, 1494, the 
father died, leaving his son Raflaelle an orphan only elevea 
years old. The future painter, who had already, under his 
father’s careful tuition, been well grounded in the rudiments of 
art, fell under the guardianship of two uncles, who forthwith 

laced their ward in the school of Pietro Perugino, then engaged 
in the Cambio at Perugia on the famous frescoes and woodwork 
which alinost as a matter of course are made, even in the absence 
of all evidence, to play a part in the opening genius of the pupil. 

The interior of the house of Raffaelle, containing some twenty 
rooms, few of which are large enough for the studio of an artist 
painting figures life-size, probably preserves pretty much its 
original conformation. The staircase, the main walls, and the 
general distribution of the apartments can scarcely have suffered 
much change. The whole tenement, said to be a double house 
joined into one, dves not seem to us more than sufficient for its 
multifarious uses—the keeping and the selling of miscellaneous 
shop stores on the ground r after the Italian usage, the com- 
fortable habitation of the family, and the reception of guests on 
the piano nobile above—with certainly not more than ample pro- 
vision for the painting of pictures, the writing of poems, and the 
studies of the young Raffaelle in the story at the top and the 
premises behind. The only part of the house which can be said 
to be now in a habitable state, thanls to the kind efforts of the 
association of gentlemen who have come to its rescue by purchasing 
it, is the first floor, consisting of three apartments en suite. The 
middle of these, which in our modern houses would be called the 
drawing-room, served probably for the reception of guests as 
well as for the ordinary purposes of a dwelling. It is a 
spacious, cheerful room, twenty-seven feet square, with a brick floor 
as usual in those parts, a handsome panelled ceiling, and an outlook 
of two windows on the street. But the chief interest naturally 
attaches to the smaller side room in which Raffaelle Was born. 
This, in common with the two adjoining front rooms, is now by 
virtue of the recent purchase made clean and put in order; a 
coloured dado rises from the floor, the walls above are decorated 
with engravings and photographs from Raffaelle’s leading pictures 
and drawings. Altogether the arrangements are congenial with 
the associations of the spot. But more money, as we may take for 
granted, is wanted: a subscription book for aid to the good cause 
lies open in the room wherein Raffaelle was born. The whole 
house, now insured in the favourite Venetian Fire Office, is com- 
mitted to the charge of a custode, whom, by the way, we found more 
illiterate than is common even in Italy; among his other blunders 
was the statement that Raffaelle died at the age of thirty-three. 
A few days before we had the privileze of being conducted over 
the public museum of Spoleto by a custode who could not read. 
Such are the people who now in Italy kindly undertake to garnish 
the sepulchres of the prophets. Yet we gladly pay tribute to the 
patriotism which is aroused for the protection of the art treasures 
of the country. It is understood that an American speculator was 
ready to transport the house of Michael Angelo with its contents 
It is no small satisfaction to know that the 
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Casa Buonarroti in Florence and the Casa Santi in Urbino are by 
the generosity and zeal of the citizens placed beyond peril. 
Historians are unanimous in the opinion that the place and time 
of Raffaelle’s birth were singularly propitious. In what then lay 
his good fortune? In the first place, he came not of one of those 
old stocks decayed at the root and rotten in the branches, but from 
a family robust in manual labour; under the parental roof he was 
tried by the extremes of neither prosperity nor adversity, but 
starting with the best tuition, was thrown upon the world to 
make his way. Such surroundings are known to be stimulating to 
talent. The youth indeed from the first found himself in the 
midst of the implements and the models of his art; here, for 
instance, in the house is preserved the well-worn stone whereon 
the colours were ground. Giovanni, the father, was, according to 
all accounts, qualified to be the art tutor and the intellectual guide 
of his precociousson. Hehadmadehimself the rhyming chronicler of 
the Ducal Court ; ina poem of no less thantwenty-four thousand lines 
he recounted doings in Urbino and neighbouring States, and added 
“an esthetic episode on the art and artists of his day.” The work 
bears marks of imperfect education, yet Mr. Dennistoun, in the 
Memoirs of the Dukes of Urbino, is able to accord to the perform- 
ance the following praise:—“ The rhythm is smooth and ffowing 
and the style dignified, interspersed with highly poetic episodes 
and finely expressed moral retlections, as well as apt illustrations 
from ancient history and mythology.” Strangely enough, some 
contemporaries, unconscious possibly of the noble pictures in Cagli, 
Fano, and Urbino, preferred Giovanni's poetry to his painting; but 
that he was not without literary aptitude may be judged from the 
following lines, which, in dignity and for stern moral teaching, 
might seem to foreshadow a well-known poem by Michael 
Angelo:— 
- Seeing how brief the pilgrimage and vile, 

Whereby through this false world we wend our way, 

A little earth our only heritage, 

Where day and night, with pain and load of care 

Incalculable, still we seek to soar, 

Yet ever downwards sink: where is the man, 

Potent to-day, to-morrow’s life to count, 

So frequent its mishaps and horrible ? 
Thus, to quote the words of Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle, “ we 
can fully understand how Giovanni Santi should have risen in 
purpose and in thought above the level of his father’s shop, when 


the atmosphere of the city was redolent with breezes from a higher — 
sphere; how, mixing with a society which so completely eschewed | 


exclusiveness, he should gradually feel the incentives to improve- 
ment in the pursuit of arts and letters.” Never, indeed, had there 
been a time so propitious to the birth of a recipient, eclectic, yet 
creative artist as the close of the fifteenth century ; in fact, if 
history had expressly set herself to prepare the way for Raffaelle’s 
coming, the antecedents could scarcely have pointed more unmis- 
takably to the consummation shortly to reached through 
Umbria in Florence and Rome. Not only had Italian art in 
general a to a perfection unknown since the disintegra- 
tion of the Roman Empire; not only had Masaccio, the two Lippi, 
Ghirlandajo, and Leonardo da Vinci made the fifteenth century the 
nursery and the school, the seed-bed and indeed well nigh the 
vintage of Italy, but here in cities among the Apennines such masters 
as Piero della Francesca and Melozzo da Forli had laid beforehand 
the foundations of future and still further progressin the laws of per- 
spective, of geometric proportion, and generally in a systematic 
study of nature little short of scientific. The engrafting of such 
itive science into the more spiritual structure of the older 
mbrian school is in truth the secret of Raffaelle’s successive 
manners, which here found a beginning in the family home. Piero 
della Francesca had been a guest in Giovanni's house before 
Raffaelle was born ; he had painted in Urbino the portrait of the 
Duke Federigo, whose fame Giovanni had sung in ¢erza rima, and 
one of his most characteristic and best accredited pictures we 
have just seen in the sacristy of the cathedral. And that Giovanni 
was on terms of warm friendship with Melozzo, who was also here 

patronized by the reigning Duke, is testified by the lines— 

Melozzo a me si caro, 
Che in prospetiva ha stesso tanto il passo. 


The most interesting relic that remains in the family home is a 
fresco of a Madonna and Child removed from a wall on the ground 
floor to the room wherein Raffaelle was born. It has suffered almost 
fatally at the hands of merciless restorers, but the outlines remain 
tolerably intact; at one time the work was absurdly accredited to 
Raffaelle ; latterly it is ascribed to the father, though the manner 
has not the severity belonging to the time or to the place. Yet 
interest attaches to the group, inasmuch as the conjecture obtains 
credence that here we look upon nothing less than the portrait of 
the infant Raffaelle and his mother. It has been said that in this 
fresco we can “fancy Raffaelle the spoilt favourite of a fond 
mother”; the forms are lovely, as befit the beauty-lovi 
Raffaelle, and the maternal caress of the sleeping, softly-modell 
infant is instinct with tenderness. The embracing hands are 
delicately tapering in the fingers, the profile, especially in the nose, 
is refined, even attenuated—signs of ssthetic natures—the hair of 
mother and child is golden, colour of which Italian poets 
loved to sing and which Raffaelle loved to paint. It is singular, and 
yet, all things considered, little else than what might be expected, 
that we recognize the same or kindred t in sundry pictures 
both by the father and the son. In fact, this was the time when 
types the visible signs of inward thoughts and emotions had 
become fixed and traditional. The type of Raffaelle’s face is 


| fact, from these ramparts of 


found imprinted on the art of the period; hence the portraits, 
true or fictitious, scattered among the towns of central Italy. 
Sometimes an angel is mistaken for Raffaelle, or Raffaelle for an 


gel. 

We have not space to recount what is further doing to the 
honour of Raffaelle in his native city. We may brieily men- 
tion, however, that on his birthday in each year is held a festival 
at which, besides illuminations and other signs of rejoicing, 

pers are read on themes such as “Tl Relazione delle Feste a 
Raffaello.” A Society also has been formed under the title “ Regia 
Accademia Raffaello,” with a journal bearing the same name. 
Furthermore, in the rooms of this Academy, in the old ducal 
palace, is preserved under lock and key a cast of Ragffaelle’s 
skull as it is said to have appeared when the tomb in the Pan- 
theon was opened in the presence of Overbeck and others. We 
looked on this small, compact, and well-developed head with emo- 
tion, yet with incredulity; like the fresco already described, it is 
far too perfect to be wholly trustworthy; nevertheless it is well 
attested that the skull remained comparatively undecayed when 
the grave was opened. But it says little for the critical spirit of 
the ‘‘ Accademia Raffaello” that on the walls hang merely sensa- 
tional lithographs of the skeleton lying in the tomb. We should 
like to see the original sketches. 

Urbino, it must be confessed, is now in lamentable decay; her 
stately structures are in ruin, her rich families in penury, and a 
once noble race is lost in the last stage of degeneracy. Yet here 
from the high ramparts we look upon the scene of Raffaelle’s early 
labour ; to the west, over the hills, lies Citta di Castello, where 
“ The Crucifixion,” now in Earl Dudley’s collection, was painted ; 
and further away, hid behind the mountains, is the town of 
Perugia, with the house of Perugino, and streets, gates, fountains, 
not to mention a multitude of pictures, which became as familiar 
to Raffaelle in his days of pupilage as the city of his birth. In 
rbino we may be said to take at one 
wide sweep a bird's-eye view of the school of Umbria. Yet 
Raffaelle forsook this his dwelling among the Apennines; he re- 
turned once—perhaps twice—and that for a brief space only, and 
then quitted for ever the bleak mountains for the sunny valley 
of the Arno and the seven hills on the Tiber. 


REVIEWS. 


HOOK’S LIVES OF THE ARCHBISHOPS.—VOL. X.* 


ITH the last volume of Dean Hook’s series before us, in 
which 592 are given to the sixteen years’ primacy of 
Parker, we are at first startled at finding that the present volume 
of 307 pages contains the lives of four Archbishops, and takes in a 
espe of fifty-eight years. It is easy to understand that the pecu- 
jar position of er, as the Primate in whose time the Church 
of England was put on its present footing, may fairly claim for 
him an unusual amount of space; still so great a difference of scale 
is surprising. We turn to the aes and we find, with regret, 
that Dr. Hook has to explain it by a touching reference to age and 
sickness. Had such an excuse ap at the beginning of a 
series, the sternness of truth would have made us answer that one 
who has to excuse himself on such grounds would act more wisely 
in not taking up the pen at all. But the case of continuing a work 
which was so long ago, and which has gone on so far, is 
something wholly different. If we rightly understand Dr. Hook, 
he has purposely dealt with these lives more slightly than those 
which have gone before them, in order to gird up his strength for 
the next volume, which is to contain the life of Laud. Now a life 
of Laud is no small undertaking. He is not a man whose portrait 
should be carelessly drawn. A daub either way would be as much 
out of place as a daub either way of Henry the Fighth or of 
Charles the First. The tyrant who did his crimes under the cover 
of the law, the despot who conscientiously believed that Ged had 
put him above the law, can be rightly painted only in the finest and 
most discriminating colours. It is nearly the same with Laud. 
The fierce contempt of Lord Macaulay is almost as much out of 
oma as the absurd idolatry which makes a saint and martyr of 
im. The school of theology which Laud represents, the theory 
of Church and State on which he acted, has, like the system 
of Henry the Eighth, a perfectly intelligible standing-ground ; 
but, like the system of Henry the Eighth, experience showed 
that the theory would not work, at least not in England in 
the seventeenth century. The theory which neither subjects 
the Church to the State nor the State to the Church, but 
which sees the Lord’s Anointed, the Defender of the Faith, the 
Supreme Governor of the National Church in the particular 
King of each nation, is one which would have had a good 
dea! to say for itself in the eyes either of a Hebrew prophet or a 
Byzantine patriarch. It is as distinct from the mere Erastianism 
of Cranmer as it is from the —— the Presbyterian, or the In- 
dependent theory. To work out the results of this theory ina bio- 
graphical shape is a task on which, we gatber from his preface, 
Dr. Hook is now engaged. The task is a great and a hard 
one; but we have noticed more than once in his long series of 
volumes that Dr. Hook has succeeded best where success has been 
* Lives of the Archbi. of Canterbury. 
Vol. X. 
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most difficult. We wish him renewed health and strength to 
grapple with such a subject. If he can deal successfully with 

, such success will not be dearly purchased at the cost of the 
present volume 
— than we sho 
to 


In the last volume the life of Parker carried us through the 
earlier years of the reign of Elizabeth; the present volume, con- 
taining the lives of Grindal, Whitgift, Bancroft, and Abbot, 
carries us through the remainder of the reign of Elizabeth, the 
reign of James, and the first eight years of the reign of Charles. 
It is a busy time enough, both in Church and State; yet it is a 
time of comparative quiet, if we set it beside either the time 
just before it or the time just after it. ‘The past volume, 
on Parker, the future volume on Laud, both belong to periods 
of revolution. The present volume contains the more settled 
times which lay between them. None of the Archbishops 
in the nt volume were called on to act or to suffer in such 

t changes as those which came just before and just after them. 
one of them has the same claim as Parker or Laud to a volume 
all to himself. Still, but for the reasons given in the preface, we 
should certainly have been surprised at finding four primacies, none 
of them unimportant, crowded into so small a space as they are 
here. We sometimes see signs of hurry, signs of weariness, of 
which, under the circumstances, no one would be inclined to speak 
harshly. Dr. Hook’s favourite distinction between reforming an 
old Church and founding a new sect—a distinction against which 
in itself we have nothing to say—is repeated a little too often, and 
some of the little peculiarities of the writer's manner, with which 
we are too familiar to quarrel, strike us as showing themselves 
oftener than they did before. In short, the volume is in every 
way weaker than those which have gone before it ; but if Dr. Hook 
has husbanded his strength for the greater work that he has before 
him, we shall have no mind to complain. 

The Archbishops in the present volume, looked at theologically, 
have—the = makes itself—a party-coloured look. It is like 
choosing a king alternately from the Romans and the Sabines ; or 
rather, it is not like choosing him alternately, because they do not 
go alternately, but like some of the rhymes in Tate and Brady, 
where the first line rhymes with the fourth, and the second with 
the third. None of the four would, we s , be exactly to the 
taste of any modern ecclesiastical party. But the first and fourth, 
Grindal and Abbot, have clearly more in common with the Low 
Church, and the intermediate ones, Whitgift and Bancroft, more 
in common with the High. None of the four was a man wholly 
to be despised ; the notion of appointing Archbishops simply on the 

und of their littleness belongs to the Georgian era. ll, it 
is worth noting, were unmarried men; the series of Archbishops’ 
wives leaps from Parker to Tillotson. All were munificent men, 
who left some memorial behind them, in the way of schools 
hospitals, libraries, or the like ; and even in that day, when the royal 
power stood so high, two of them had the moral courage to with- 
stand, and one of them even to rebuke, the reigning sovereign. 
Whitgift’s letter to Elizabeth on her spoliations of Church pro- 
perty was worthy of Dunstan or Anselm ; and Abbot twice with- 
stood James, once in the matter of the Book of Sports, and once, 
much more to his honour, in the matter of the shameless divorce 
of the Countess of Essex. Abbot, on the other hand, in a matter 
which has lately drawn to itself some attention, sullied his cha- 
racter by his eagerness to bring about the burning of Bartholomew 

gge. Now the burning in itself must not be judged by the 
standard of our own time. No party had yet learned religious 
toleration, and, as Dr. Hook remarks, Puritan writers who had much 
to say against Kings and Bishops at other times found nothing to 
say against them now, when, according to our ideas, their crime 
was so great. Where Abbot as well as James was most deeply to 
blame in this matter was in the interference with the course of 
justice, and the underhand dealings to hinder Coke, who was 
own to be opposed to the burning, from having a voice in the 
matter. In fact, Abbot himself did in the case of legge 
exactly what he protested against doing in the case of y 
Essex. That is to say, when it was a case simply of morals 
he was clearsighted enough; but when it came to dealings 
with a I heretic, theological wrath overcame his 
sense not only of humanity but of justice. Dr. Hook, whose 
own theological bias is on the opposite side to that of 
Abbot, clearly strives, and strives successfully, to deal fairly with 
him, and to do justice to the better points of his character. 
But here, where the question is one of simple right, he brands the 
conduct of Abbot as it deserves. When he gets to the unlucky 
accident by which Abbot killed the keeper in Lord Zouch’s park, 
Dr. Hook enters into a curious defence of hunti 
ject on which we must refer him to the canons of King Edgar and 
the letter of Peter of Blois to Walter Bishop of Rochester. The 
suggests another—namely, whether any of the Arch- 
ishops in this volume ever took any share in Elizabeth and James’s 
favourite amusement of bear-baiting. 

We have said that Dr. Hook’s special theological position comes 
out in this volume, perhaps a little more strongly, certainly rather 
more amusingly, than in the others. Grindal, like others of his 
contemporaries, had during his exile under Philip and Mary more 
or less to do with the disputes among the exiles known as “the 
Troubles of Frankfort.” Here Dr. Hook comments :— 

It is generally stated that in the “Troubles of Frankfort” we may 


trace the of English Dissent ; but this could hardly have been the 
ease, for the ients at Frankfort had no desire to leave the Church ; 


both smaller ‘in bulk and slighter in 
otherwise have had a right to expect it 


Bishops, a sub- | 


| what “true religion” at that time was? The character was denied to the 


they may rather be spoken of as the founders of what has subsequently been 
called the “ Evangelical Party.” They wished to retain the offices, emolu- 
ments, and honours of the Church, but to force the Church to adopt their 
own theological views. 
No one can deny this asa statement of fact ; but it is oddly coloured. 
In days when toleration is unknown, when “the Church as by 
law established” means a system to which every man in the 
country is bound to conform under oy sanctions, no will 
have any “desire to leave the Church”; every y wi “to 
force the Church to adopt their own theological views.” t is 
to say, they will try to have the laws on ecclesiastical matters so 
ed as to enjoin what they hold to be right and to forbid what 
they hold to be wrong. Allsides —_— that something was to be 
enjoined and something to be forbidden; no side was ready to 
allow toleration to any other side. Dr. Hook has the great advan- 
tage, in writing the history of this time, that he holds that, in the 
system which they actually established, Elizabeth and Parker hit 
very nearly on the right thing. And they certainly did so, in so far 
as they hit on a system to which a larger number of Englishmen 
could bring themselves to conform than if the law had gone either 
nearer Rome or nearer Geneva. But it must be remembered that 
the refusal to conform, from whichever side it came, exposed the 
Nonconformist to persecution. We therefore cannot blame either 
side for trying to make the terms of conformity more acceptable to 
itself. So long as Dissent is a legal crime, it is no blame to any 
party, whether the party too near to Rome or the party too near to 
eneva, to say of them that they wish to retain the offices, emolu- 
ments, and honours of the Church, and to force the Church to 
adopt their own theological views. The statement is true; but it 
would be quite as true, and more gentle, to say that they wished to 
have the ecclesiastical laws altered in such a way that they could 
obey them with a good will. The case of the ecclesiastical laws 
then was like the case of any other laws. There have been times in 
various countries when political strife has run high, when Royalists 
have persecuted Republicans, or Republicans have persecuted Royal- 
ists. In such times we might say of either party that they had no 
desire to separate from the State, that they wished to keep their 
lives and properties, or even their honours and offices, but to force 
the State to adopt their own political views. Now we do not blame 
any political party simply for trying to reform the constitution of 
the country in the way which it thinks best; we blame it only 
when the means by which it tries to compass its end are evil, or 
when it makes attempts which are so hopeless as to be foolish, or 
even criminal. But this is because in politics there is no such 
thing as separating from the State. As every man must obey the 
law, he has a right to use all justifiable means to get the law 
altered so as to make it more easy for him to obey it. If we 
once fully take in the fact that in the sixteenth century separation 
from the Church was legally as impossible as separation trom the 
State, that the only question was what should be the laws on 
ecclesiastical matters which the whole country should be called 
on to obey, we shall better understand the controversies of a 
time when each party tried to force its own system on others. We 
hold that our mixed system of government is better for us than 
pure monarchy, pure aristocracy, or pure democracy ; but the man 
who should try by fair and legal means to set up any of those 
three, instead of the system which we think better than any of them, 
is at most a fool and not a rogue, or he is a rogue only because he 
is so great a fool. But if a large party in the nation were pre- 
to follow him, however strongly we might oppose his schemes, 
we could hardly call him either fool or rogue as long as he used 
only lawful means to carry out his ends. The position of those 
who, in the early years of Elizabeth, held that the changes in the 
Church had gone too far, and the position of those who held that 
the changes had not gone far enough, were really exactly the same. 
In course of time the extreme members of each of these parties did 
separate from the Church; that is, they broke the law in one 
direction or another. But neither party ought to be blamed or 
sneered at for trying to get the law so altered that they could con- 
scientiously obey it. Sometimes Dr. Hook sees this and puts it 
forth clearly. Take, for instance, the following passage :— 

At this very time, Grindal was using his influence with the government 
to obtain the liberation of certain Puritans who had been thrown into prison 
for holding conventicles. In doing this he was acting a praiseworthy part ; 
for these poor men differed only from Grindal in being more consistent. 
They acted upon the principle which he admitted. He, under the advice of 
foreign Protestants, tolerated for a while what he thought to be wrong, 
under the notion that in process of time he would become sufficiently strong 
to remove what he thought to be errors of the Church ; but here again we 
find his liberality to be one-sided. The inns of court were suspected of 
being more inclined to the practice of Popery than to the theories of Puri- 
tanism, and we find Grindal, who would be so tolerant to Puritans, urging 


| Secretary Cecil to command the benchers that in calling men to the Bar 


they should reject the adversaries of “true religion.” Who was to decide 


Church of England by both Puritans and Papists ; and in urging his way, 
Grindal could not fail to receive wounds from either side. As the Puritans 
had assembled at Plummer’s Hall, so those who desired the restoration of 
certain Popish rites which the Church of England had rejected had a gather- 
ing at Bath. They complained of the leniency shown to the Puritans, and 
Bishop Grindal himself is said to have felt deeply their ingratitude, 


But here again we may remark that, as long as the Church of 
England was the only religious body protected by law, as long as 
the gatherings either of Papists or Puritans were illegal, Papists 
and Puritans alike had a right to to bring the Church of 
England to the standard of what either of them held to be 
true religion. Dr. Hook strives hard to be fair; in his main 
statements of fact we think that he always is fair, but the spirit 
of partisanship often oozes out at odd corners, 
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There are some words and sentences here and there which have 
an odd sound. Thus, just before the passage which we have quoted, 
we read of the Queen appointing a president of Corpus “ by a 
statute of her prerogative.” The “statute” should surely be a 
stretch. When, in p. 33, we read, “to Cecil Calvin commended 
himself by his habits of business,” we conceive that for “ Calvin ” 
we should read “ Grindal.” In the account of Grindal’s doings in 
Yorkshire, where the mass of the people, so far from wishing for 
more change, would gladly have had less, we find him giving his 
diocese a very bad character. On this Dr. Hook comments :— 

Perhaps his grace would have done better to have waited till he knew 

more of the character of the Yorkshiremen before he thus addressed Mr. 
Secretary Cecil. _Demesne land being here under less restraint than in 
London, he was able more effectually to propagate the principles of the Re- 
formation, and apparently with considerable success. 
In the first sentence we hear the voice of the former Vicar of 
Leeds ; but we are so puzzled about the “demesne lands” that we 
cannot even guess what it ought to be. When, in p. 240, Sancroft 
is incidentally mentioned in the life of Bancroft, but himself 
appears under the form of Bancroft, we suspect a printer’s improve- 
ment rather than a printer’s mistake. But we must really protest 
against Dr. Hook’s defence of the conduct of the servile judges 
under James the First :— 

Neal, writing according to modern notions, accuses the judges of their 
giving to the king despotic power. But, in fact, they only stated the law 
as the law then was. ‘The will of the king was the law of the land, subject 
to some undefined power of interference on the part of the three estates of 
the land—or the Parliament. 

We can only answer in the words of Bracton:—“Rex habet 
superiorem, Deum. Item Legem, per quam factus est Rex. Item 
Curiam suam.” 


SHAKESPEARE’S CENTURIE OF PRAYSE.* 


R. INGLEBY’'S collection of Shakspearian criticisms, pane- 
ryrics, and allusions is a book of luxury ; but it is something 

more a mere book of luxury. In that character indeed it 
leaves nothing to desire. Some of the pieces here collected are 
merely curious or odd, giving evidence of nothing beyond the fact 
that particular works of Shakspeare were well enough known to 
the writers to be the subject of passing mention. But the main 
scope of the book is such as to take it out of the class of mere lite- 
rary curiosities. The men of Shakspeare’s own time and the times 
next following it tell us here in their own words what they thought 
of him. We have the judgments of his fellow-poets, sometimes 
expressed by themselves, sometimes reported at secondhand by 
collectors of anecdote, the panegyrics of friends, and the sneers 
of his few enemies. The editor’s notes supply concisely but 
sufficiently such things as are needful for the understanding of 
the less obvious points. - We confess that we should have liked 
a little more discussion and justification of some extracts which 
on the face of them are doubtful, but the fault is on the right 
side. It may be mentioned here that Dr. Ingleby holds to the 
orthography “Shakespeare” on the authority of the printers of 
his works and the common usage of the time, not attaching much 
importance to: the —_ own signatures. The general results are 
summed up in what he calls the “ Fore-speech” of his book. 
We do not stop to quarrel with the coimage. If the ac- 
customed “ Preface” is to be disturbed, Fore-speech is at 
least good English, and is infinitely better than the mon- 
strous innovation of Prescript which we have seen in one 
recent book. Dr. Ingleby’s conclusion from the evidence is 
that Shakspeare’s own age admi him much, but not ade- 
uately. He says that no one during the “ Centurie ” (that is, 
the century after Shakspeare began to publish) had any suspicion 
that the genius of Shaks was unique. This is in some 
measure true, but we think it is over-stated. That Shak- 
speare had not in his own generation that sort of classical fame 
which no man can have till after his death, one may of course 
readily admit; that it was not foreseen by any one then how much 
he would overshadow his contemporaries in the eyes of posterity, 
seems also probable enough, if not certain; but that the peculiar 
ualities of his genius—those, in fact, which make it, as Dr. 
loge says, unique—were to a considerable extent seen and ap- 
preciated from the first, we think is fairly made out by the wit- 
nesses here collected. Doubtless one must not be misled by the 
wording of their praise, although the words are often as strong, 
and perhaps as apt, as any we could find now that we are sup- 
P to know Shakspeare so much better. In those days the lan- 
guage of both praise and blame was much less guarded than it is at 
present, and the sort of reserve which modern manners impose on 
us, even in speaking well of living persons, did not exist. Lpithets 
and flowers of speech must be taken as standing in themselves for 
less than they would stand for now. But, after allowing for all 
this, we find evidence of real discernment and sympathy quite 
incompatible with the notion of Shakspeare’s being, in the eyes of the 
best wits of his time, only one of a number of more or less respect- 
able poets and playwrights of whom for various reasons it was 
desirable to speak civilly. Shakspeare was above all things spon- 
taneous and versatile (we say this, notas a text for an esthetic 
discourse, or as expecting the reader to find anything new in it, 
but only to make what follows intelligible), and we find these two 
* Shakespeare's Centurie of Prayse; being Materials for a 
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fundamental characters amply recognized. The natural abundance 
of Shakspeare’s genius is constantly dwelt upon, sometimes by 
way of honest praise, and sometimes with a touch of ill-nature 
pe a suggestion that he would have been the better for more art. 
For the other point, we find Shakspeare praised as “ the most 
excellent in both kinds for the stage,” and then introduced by 
the same writer in the several'lists of lyric, tragic, comic, and 
amatory poets. Wedo not think anybody has ever ventured to 
suggest that we enjoy or appreciate Sophocles or Aristophanes 
more than the Athenians did. But there is a certain satisfaction 
in claiming by virtue of superior knowledge to have a better right 
in Shakspeare than the men who saw him act his own plays in the 
flesh ; and this is one of the questions on which there can hardly 
be such positive evidence but that every man is left free to answer 
it according to his own temper. 

Dr. Ingleby has arranged his extracts in order of time, except 
some few which turned up too late to be put in their right places, 
without re to the nature of their contents. This was obviously 


the best, if not the only — plan, and we shall not attempt * 


any departure from it. The first extract is a solitary piece of 
downright personal enmity. Greene spoke of Shakspeare as an 
“ upstart Crow, beautified with our feathers, who is in his own 
conceit the only Shake-scene in a country.” In Dr. Ingleby’s 
first period (1592-1616) it seems as if Shakspeare’s — 
especially Venus and Adonis, had been sooner and better known 
than the plays. But Gabriel Harvey noted that “ his Lucrece, 
and his tragedy of Hamlet Prince of Denmarke, have it in them to 
lease the wiser sort”; and Anthony Scoloker (in 1604) 9 
send this, and speaks of Prince Hamlet as pleasing all. We 
find by some anonymous lines further on that idle young men 
were wont to read Shakspeare when they ought to have been 
reading law. The writer’s imprecation on some enemy is this :— 


May he 
Be This father in his study tooke, : 
At Shakespeare’s Playes instead of the L4 Cooke. 
There has probably been no time at which students have not been 
tolerably apt to devour unprofessional literature in stolen mo- 
ments.. It would be a good thing if they were never led astray 
by anything worse than Shakspeare’s plays. In the <a 
we get the prefaces and panegyrics of the folio editions, including 
Ben Jonson’s well-known lines, in which, however, Dr. Ingleby 
has discovered .2 symmetrical arrangement which had hitherto 
escaped notice. Here, at any rate, we have complete appreciation. 
Ben Jonson pointedly dissents from a then recent writer who had 
called on Spenser, Beaumont, and Chaucer to lie closer to make: 
room for Shakspeare :— 
My S re, rise ; I will not l 
Spenser, or bid 
A little further, to make thee a roome : 
Thou art a Moniment, without a tombe, 
And art alive still, while thy Booke doth live, 
And we have wits to read, and praise to give. 
* 


Tritimph, my Britaine, thou hast one to show, 
To whom all Scenes of Europe homage owe. 
He was not of an age, but for all time! 
And all the Muses still were in their prime, 
When like Apollo he came forth to warme 
Our eares, or like a Mercury to charme ! 
Nature her self was proud of his designes, 
And joyed to weare the dressing of his lines! 
But we do not feel quite so clear as Dr. Ingleby that Ben Jonsom 
meant to say that Shakspeare was out of all proportion greater 
than Chaucer, Spenser, and Beaumont. The immediate import of 
the context is not that Shakspeare is too great to be in the tomb: 
with them, but that he does not want a tomb at all. This conceit 
suggests that the more direct comparison was in the writer's 
mind, but does not express it, and does not commit him to it. Dr. 
Ingleby’s note is justly severe on the common blunder of mis- 
quoting the most celebrated of these lines in the “abominable 
travesty, He was not for an age but for all time.” The current 
of praise is interrupted by Venus and Adonts being described as a 
scurrilous book. The poetical preface to the second folio is one of 
the worthiest tributes to Shakspeare, though the editor's praise of 
it seems to us a trifle overstrained. "Chee upon this comes 
Prynne’s pious indignation at finding that “Shackspeers Plaics 
are printed in the best crowne paper, far better than most Bibles.” 
He cannot but “ with griefe relate it.” In 1639 we find Stratford- 
upon-Avon has become a town “ most remarkable for the birth of 
William Shakespeare.” In 1640 Leonard Digges tells us very 
= that Shakspeare’s plays were more popular than Ben 
onson’s. We also find evidence that young women as well as 
young men were te to read Shakspeare against their elders’ 
will. In the third period, from 1642 to the toration, Shak- 
speare and his contemporaries have become classics. The editors 
of Beaumont and Fletcher thought it necessary to di 
Shakspeare and represent him as old-fashioned and inartificial. 
Charles I. was reproached among other things for not having 
studied Scripture nearly so much as Ben Jonson and Shaks 
Mr. Samuel Sheppard, a prolific writer of epigrams, contributes 
some very bald ics, and bears witness to the classical fame 
Shakspeare had attained by gravely informing two forgotten 
writers that they rivalled him. Presently we find Mr. John 
Honyman exhorted by Sir Aston Cokaine to “redeem the 
glory of the stage ” by both writing and acting like Shakspeare :— 
He did not onely write but act ; And so 
Thou dost not onely act, but writest too: 


| 
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Between you there no difference appears 

But what may be made 7 with equal years. 

This is my Suffrage, and [ scorn my Pen 

Should crown the heads of undeserving men. 
We are not aware that Mr. John Honyman {fulfilled these ex- 
pectations. 

After the Restoration we come to formal and elaborate criti- 
cism. Dryden of course fills the most conspicuous place. It is 
curious to see how much further off Shakspeare was from Dryden 
than from us. It is almost incredible how Englishmen had suc- 
ceeded in unlearning their own language since the civil wars. The 
critics seem to have taken for granted that Shakspeare wanted 
modernizing to make him not merely acceptable but intelligible to 
the audiences of the Restoration. Nahum Tate alleges his “ zeal 
for all the remains of Shakespeare” as a reason for mutilating 
King Lear. Dryden had no scruple in doing the same kind of 
work. But the gem of this period is furnished by the immortal 

His estimates of Shakspeare’s plays will so well bear 
ers who are 
already familiar with them. Mr. Pepys was pleased to like Mac- 
beth and Hamlet. Macbeth was only “a pretty good play ” the first 
time, but the third time he set it down as “a most excellent 

y in all respects, but especially in divertisement, though it be a 
tragedy.” But it fares ill with Othello, 
which I ever heretofore esteemed a mighty good play, but having so lately 
read The Adventures of Five Houres, it seems a mean thing. 

Of the comedies and histories Pepys could make nothing at all. 
The Midsummer Night's Dream is “the most insipid, ridiculous 
lay that ever I saw in my life.” Twelfth Night is “but a silly 
ay, and not relating at all to the name or day.” The Merry 
twes of Windsor “ did not please me at all, in no part of it.” As 
for the Tempest, “the play has no great wit, and yet: above ordi- 
nary plays.” The notice of Henry IV. is doubtful, and it seems 
that Pepys might have liked Henry V. but that he sat so high and 
far off that he missed most of the words, and sat with the wind 
coming into his back and neck, which did much trouble him. 
Those who complain of draughts in modern theatres may have the 
satisfaction of knowing that at least one distinguished playgoer 
suffered before them. In Pepys’s time, however, there was pro- 
bably nothing to answer to the eilects wrought in the atmosphere 
of our present theatres by the consumption of unchanged air, and 
still more by the combustion of London gas. 


BANCROFT’S NATIVE RACES OF AMERICA.* 


M R. BANCROFT has written a book which will be useful 
4¥1 for students following in the steps of Mr. Tylor and Sir John | 
Lubbock. The volume now published, which is to be the first of | 
jive, contains a detailed account of the manners and customs | 
of the various aboriginal tribes of the Pacific States of America, 
from Alaska to Darien. Within that space, as Mr. Bancroft 
reminds us, there were hundreds of tribes, speaking various 
languages, distinguisaed by different customs and religious belie!s, 
and varying from the purest savagery up to a very high level of 
civilization. ‘The civilization was destroyed by the Spanish 
invaders ; the primeval tribes are rapidly ya, pee before the 
rush of all nations from East and West to the Western States of 
America ; and it is certainly most desirable that some record of the 
peculiarities of these races should be preserved before all traces of 
them have disappeared. The four volumes which are to follow will 
contain an account of the more civilized nations, and of mythology, 
language, antiquities, and migrations. Mr. Bancroft intends to 
give in a concise form ail the knowledge extant upon these 
subjects, and when his work is complete, he will have written 
something more like an encyclopedia than a book. The amount 
of labour implied in such a task is of course very great, and we 
are obliged to Mr. Bancroft for explaining to us his materials and 
his mode of composition. We may smile at the rather arith- 
metical test which he appears to adopt for measuring the value of 
a book, but he is straightforward in his explanations, and seems 
to make no claims which are not sufficiently justified. 

Mr. Bancroft, it seems, began to collect his materials in 1859. 
Having collected everything within his reach in America, he twice 
visited Europe, and spent two years in researches in England and 
on the Continent. ile had, however, been compelled to lie by for 
further opportunities, when the sale of a library belonging to the 
unfortunate Emperor Maximilian, and collected during forty 
years by a publisher in the city of Mexico, enabled him to 
add three thousand volumes to his collection. In 1869 he had 
collected some sixteen thousand books, manuscripts, and pamph- 
lets, besides maps and files of newspapers, and he resolved to 
go to work. He soon found, as might have been expected, that 
so much trash was mixed with the valuable information that 
the task of sifting one from the other would require more 
than a single lifetime. Hereupon he called in his friend Mr. 
Oak, librarian of the collection. They agreed upon a system of 
indexing which enabled him to refer at once to the guthorities 
upon any given point. A list of twelve hundred authors quoted 
in the work is given at the beginning, and may indicate roughly 
the nature of Mr. Bancroft’s materials. To arrange such 
tity of material requires, however, special knowl 
mere industry ; and accordingly Mr. croft called in the services 
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of a “large corps of assistants,” each of whom devoted himself 
to a special department of inquiry. The result is that the 
present volume alone, so Mr. Bancroft assures us, has had 
expended upon it an amount of labour equal to the well-directed 
efiorts of one person for ten years. The limit, we may say, is 
rather a variable one. If, for example, the one person had been a 
Gibbon, he micht count, at a moderate estimate, for a dozen 
ordinary men. But the statement is well adapted to give a rough 
idea of the kind of labour which has been necessary. 

We may begin by congratulating Mr. Bancroft on the energy 
with which he has devoted’ himself to a laudable object. It is 
obvious, though Mr. Bancroft of course does not mention the 
fact, that a very large expense must have been incurred, as well 
as a great deal of labour. To collect a library of 16,000 
volumes in America and Europe during nine years of travel, and 
to maintain a large corps of assistants, implies a mode of 
authorship which is not possible for any but a rich man. 
A rich man who spends his money in this way shows 
an admirable perception of the best means of turning his 
opportunities to account. If men of leisure and means would 
more frequently take up some particular department of inquiry 
in the same spirit, they would gain a great deal of pleasure, 
and the world at large would profit by their labours. Our 
gratitude to Mr. Bancroft for his energy should not make us 
partial in judging of its results. So far as we can judge, how- 
ever, Mr. Bancroft has made a solid and valuable contribution to 
the study of anthropology. The book is rather to be used for 
purposes of reference than to be read straight through. Its great 
merits, besides clearness and conciseness, should be those of 
accuracy and comprehensiveness. His aim has been to extract the 
relevant matter from a vast mass of inferior material; and those 
only can judge finally of his merit in this respect who have exposed 
his book to the test of frequent comparison with the authorities 
to which it refers. We must be content to say at present that it 
is written in a brief and business-like style, with abundant refer- 
ences to the authorities; and that, in short, Mr. Bancroft’s manner 
is calculated to give us confidence. He eschews all discussion of 
theories. We may entertain any doctrine we please as to the origin 
of the human race in general, and of the Pacific tribes in par- 
tieular; possibly Lord Kingsborough may be right, who says that 
the Mexicans must be Jews because, amongst other reasons of a 
similar kind, beating with a stick was a common punishment 
amongst both races; or we may believe that the ancestors of each 
tribe were created in the place which they now occupy; or that 
they have gradually grown out of monkeys. Mr. Bancroft simply 
gives us a statement of the facts, and allows us to erect any super- 
structure of theory that pleases us. The result is, of course, that 
the book becomes rather dry reading. The numerous tribes which 
he describes have many points in common, and it is impossible to 
avoid a good deal of apparent repetition; and information in a 
highly compressed state is always rather difficult of digestion. 
Yet, on the whole, so many curious facts turn up in his pages 
that we have found them more interesting than most works of 
the kind, and we may add that Mr. Bancroft has a touch 
of dry humour which, every now and then, adds a touch 
of quaintness, “Mothers,” he says of the Aleuts—a charming 
people who have no marriage ceremonies, and among whom each 

usband takes as many wives as he can support, “ or rather as he 
can get to support him”—“ mothers plunge their crying babies 
under water, in order to quiet them. his remedy, performed in 
winter amid broken ice, is very effectual.” Or again, we are told 
of the Chimols that they are acute traders, that some travellers 
have found them at different points harmless and inoffensive, “and 
ina few instances honesty has been detected.” We must say, 
however, that one’s general impression from a course of Mr. 
Bancroft is that the detection of good qualities amongst the 
aborigines of this part of America must be a rare pleasure to the 
observer. The book might almost have been written to dispel the 
old theory as to the purity and simplicity of the mythical children 
of nature ; or to confirm the celebrated report of the midshipman 
as to the manners and customs of certain natives. Mr. Bancroft 
tells us once or twice that he wishes to give a portrait of the in- 
habitants as they appeared before they were blighted by the arrival 
of strangers. Perhaps, however, it isa weakness of the book that 
he does not always discriminate sufficiently between the informa- 
tion given at very different dates; and we are inclined to hope that 
some of the bad habits which he describes are the result of the 
temptations which are so often fatal to an aboriginal race brought 
into sudden contact with the vices of civilization. At times, too, 
we may doubt the value of his authority. Here, for example, isa 
pretty story. The Gallinonieros of California, it is said, kill their 
aged parents. They take them into the woods, throw them upon 
their backs, and fasten them to the ground. “A stout pole is 
then placed across the throat, upon either end of which a person 
sits until life is extinct.” For this hideous anecdote we are 
referred to a manuscript of a Mr. Powers, who makes the 
statement “upon what he considers to be reliable authority.” 
We, who have not the honour of Mr. Powers’s acquaintance, have 
to take the story on the strength of Mr. Bancroft’s opinion 
of Mr. Powers’s estimate of what is, or is not, “ reliable 
authority.” A little before this Mr. Bancroft tells us, 
with his air of sub-humorous gravity, “that the question of 
beard has been much mooted”; some travellers say that the 
Central Californians are as bearded as Turks; others, that they 
are as ess as women. Mr. Bancroft has come to the con- 
clusion that they have beards, though not strong ones, and that 
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some tribes allow their beards to grow, whilst others pluck them 
out. If it is impossible to obtain an agreement of evidence upon 
a point so easily determined as the existence of a beard, one 
comes rather suspicious as to the value of a solitary piece of 
second-hand evidence about a revolting custom. 

On many points, however, the evidence is full and conclusive 
enough, and it is generally calculated to diminish our regret for the 
disappearance of the native races, were it not that the hostile 
witnesses are taken from the corruptors and the destroyers. Ex- 
tirpation and slander are natural companions. Still the virtues of 
chastity and temperance seem to be singularly rare in any of the 
races described, although there are often curious variations in 
this respect between neighbouring tribes. Almost all the tribes, 

in, seem to be in the habit of torturing their prisoners to 
death with the most revolting cruelty. Savages have doubt- 
less far coarser nerves than civilized men, and care less 
for their own sufferings or those of others. It is curious to 
observe in how many different ways the human body has 
been mutilated by various races. The first symptom of an ad- 
vance above the merely animal state is the disposition to dis- 
tort some part of the body. Some of the tribes are content 
with elaborately twitching out the hair of their beards, and a 
great many different races compress the skull into unnatural 
shapes; others cut off the finger joints by way of expressing 
ief. Various kinds of torture are practised with a view to test- 
ing endurance. The Nez percés, for example, used to retire 
annually for a period of from three to seven days, during which 
they abstained from food, took a series of hot and cold baths, and 
thrust willow sticks down their throats into their stomachs. 
In some of these ceremonies we can see a glimpse of meaning ; 
an absurd distortion of the frame by artificial means is, un- 
luckily, a feature not confined to savages. But how are we to 
explain such customs as that of the ‘‘Couvade,” where the man 
takes to his bed when his wife is in her confinement—a custom 
which, as Mr. Taylor tells us, prevails in China, amongst the 
Basques, on the Black Sea, in Borneo, in Surinam, in 
Kamtchatka and Greenland, and of which Mr. Bancroft 
finds accounts amongst several of the Pacific tribes. To explain 
the origin of so enemy arbitrary a custom in so many different 
uarters of the globe is a puzzle for ethnologists, which is becoming 

e more difficult of solution as primitive man disappears. Another 
custom Nea ae amongst the Pacific tribes is perhaps less 
eccentric. en a girl grows up amongst the Koniagans, she is 
confined for six months in a hut which is so small that she cannot 
stand upright, and for another six months in a rather larger den ; 
during which time no one is allowed to approach her, except the 
mother, who brings her food. Most of the customs described in 
this volume are analogous to those observed amongst other savages, 
and a detailed comparison would present many interesting problems. 
We must end, however, by mentioning one quaint custom amongst 
a Mexican tribe, which is to medical science what the method of 
roasting pigs practised by Lamb's mythical Chinese was to cooking. 
When these ingenious persons wish to bleed a patient, the doctor 
shoots at him with a bow and arrow, the arrow being guarded at 
a certain distance from the point, until he has the good luck to 
strike a satisfactory vein. If doctors have not learnt how to cure 
diseases, we must admit that they are able to inflict wounds with 
a smaller superfluity of injury. ; 


SAYCE’S COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY.* 


As the extension of our knowledge of spoken languages must 
tend to modify our conception of the origin and nature of any 
one language or small group of languages, so the extension of our 
knowledge backwards into the region of languages now obsolete must 
produce the same result, and with the greater certainty, because in 
the latter case the subsequent course of the ancient tongues may be 
traced with more or less certainty. Hence an essay by one of our 
first Assyrian scholars, especially one who has devoted his atten- 
tion primarily to the Accadian (Seythic or Turanian) species of 
cuneiform, cannot but speak with  diflerent voice from that which 
we are accustomed to hear from the Sanskrit or Semitic specialists, 
He has their lore at his command, and can add much widely 
different experience from his own region. It will not be possible 
henceforth to write about the spread and development of Aryan 
speech as if that were the model according to which all human 
speech has formed itself. It may merely be the best spoken— 
fae the largest, and possibly the most poctoot—vehidle of 
uman thought; but other very different systems run alongside of 
it to the present day, which also have their history—a history 
which cannot be assumed to have acknowledged the same axioms 
that have been readily applied to the Aryan. Hence the ques- 
tions, What is a word? what is a sentence? what elements 
(parts of speech) are necessary to the expression of a thought? 
may receive different answers according to the nature of the lan- 
we are considering, unless our definition has been made 
wide enough to include all forms of language. 

The following extract from the preface exhibits the chief 

theories against which Mr. Sayce does battle in this treatise :— 
The belief that the Aryan la es are the standard of all others, and 
that the generalizations gath from their exceptional phenomena are 
laws of universal validity ; the substitution of the mechanical and the out- 
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ward for the intellectual and the inward; the confusion between the con- 
venient classifications of science and actual divisions into natural “ families” 
—these are the three assumptions which, though maintained unconsciousty, 
and rejected by most students when presented in their crude form, are yet 
the real causes of certain fashionable theories which have even been ele- 
vated into “the most unquestionable results of modern philology.” First 
and foremost among these is the doctrine of a graduated evolution of speech 
through an isolating and agglutinative into an inflectional stage—a doctrine 
which rests upon the second assumption, and explains the forms of grammar 
by the accidents of phonetic decay. When will it be recognized that the 
growth of most of our present flections out of independent words indicates, 
not a primitive agglutination, but a pre-existing inflectional instinct of 
analogy, which they could not but follow, and that the near approach of 
certain members of the agglutinative group—the Finnic idioms, for example 
—to some of the phenomena of inflection, only proves the fixed character of 
their mental point of view, which remained true to its agglutinative type, 
although the outward crust of language, the phonetic expression of the m- 
ward thought, had done its utmost to bring about a change ? 

Had it been remembered in what language really consists, we should 
have heard less of letters and more of sounds, less of outward form and more 
of inward meaning, less of phonetic decay and more of analogy ; the philo- 
logist would have betaken himself to the study of living speech rather than 
of dead literature, and have learned that, instead of starting with the written 
crystallized word, he should have begun with the only actual whole of which 
language knows—the sentence. Had the sentence been made the basis of 
research, little would have been said of an agglutinative background to 
Aryan speech, or of atime when men talked with one another in roots. 
But, in fact, the larger part of the strange hypotheses which the discov 
of roots has called forth are — dependent on the first assumption. 
feel confident that the world would never have heard of “ pronominal roots ” 
had the Turanian tongues been the primary subject of inquiry, nor would. 
the supposed necessity of finding biliteral radicals have made such wild 
havoc in the Semitic family. 

Mr. Sayce here runs counter to the expressed opinions of some of the 
corypheei of philology. After W. von Humboldt’s philosophical 
division of languages into the isolating, agglutin.tirz. and inflecting 
classes, it was Professor Max Miilier who asked wri ax yered in 
the affirmative the questions, Can an isolating lang.«. > .a course of 
time glue on to its roots secondary roots, and so pess ito the ag- 
glutinating class? and, Can an agglutinating language in course 
of time treat its agglutinated roots as mere inflections. ond so pass 
into the inflectional class? As an instance of the first process, he 
adduced phenomena in the Shanghai dialect of Chinese ; an instance 
of the latter might perhaps be found in Hungarian, where the ap- 

nded syllables are sometimes so worn away as to look like mere 
inflections. In his crusade against pronominal roots Mr. Sayce 
will find most of the best explorers, whether of Aryan or of Semitic 
tongues, ranged against him; and when he declares against the 
connexion of Aryan and Semitic roots, he alienates, not only minor 
grammarians, but even Ewald. Now the experience which Mr. 
Sayce’s Accadian studies have given him may entitle him to speak 
of all these ideas as bodiless zdola ; yet, as they are still held by 
the most learned and far-seeing living comparative philologists, we 
looked for some more serious attempt at refutation, or at least 
some notice of the different opinions of those who hold them as 
realities and not édola. 

We hold that the warning against applying universally the 
principles affecting solely the Aryan languages is wise and well 
timed. Even what is euphony in one class of languages is not so 
in another ; one delights in assimilation, which produces double 
consonants, another reduces all double to single consonants. When 
we go to study languages of an unknown family we must not load 
ourselves with a burden of prejudices which will only have to be 
cast away. And it is safer to treat the agylutinative as entirely dis- 
tinct from the inflectional language ; even Professor Max Miiller 


- would concede this, for he only asserts that an inflectional language 


may in an earlier stage have been agglutinative, not that this must 
have been the case in every instance. Thus only the new language 
we are learning will leave its full and proper impression on the stu- 
dent's mind. We are far less inclined to give up at Mr. Sayce’s 
bidding the pronominal roots, which we had regarded as equally 
necessary with verbal roots to constitute language. If an act is 
performed, or a thing stands, it must be somewhere; and a this or 
that, a here or there, is required to localize the assertion. The per- 
sonal pronouns themselves are only demonstratives. Without this 
combination of the general assertion (verb) and localizing term 
(pronoun) the simplest language is impossible, though it is con- 
ceivable that the latter may be hidden from view, being implicitly 
contained in some “ definite form” or the like. We cannot agree 
with Mr. Sayce when he says :— 

Here implies there, this implies that; but in the root-period, in the bee- 
hive life, all was here and all was this. This is the essential nature of words 
with the chaotic vagueness of meaning which we have seen characterized 
the so-called roots, as well as of a life of the senses, in which man is conscious 
of the passing moment only. 

For language, being only a reflex of thought, could not exist, 
eould not at least assume even the lowest form of human speech, ° 
until man had learned to differentiate this and that—subject and 
object—actor and action. Connected with this is the assumption 
frequently made by Mr. Sayee, that things are known before 
actions, and in la nouns before verbs. He admits the con- 
trary to be the case in the Aryan languages, but regards that class 
as quite exceptional :— 

Among the many onesided theories produced by an exclusive regard to 
the Aryan family, none is socommon as that which ascribes to roots a 
general abstract meaning, as if our ancestors of the Root-period employed 
nothing except abstract terms in conversing with one another. We have 
only to state the proposition, however, to see how absurd it is. How could 
savages, whose vocabulary consisted entirely of such words as “ bringing,” 
“shining,” « detending,” be mutually intelligible 2. There is no common 
bond of intelligibility between such vhiversal ideas; language must begin 
with the objects of sense, if we are to communicate our meaning to 
others, &c. 
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But we are not told how these objects of sense are to be named; 
and till we see our way to something better we shall certainly 
hold to the old view, that they were called from some distinctive 
act or state peculiar to them—+.e. from a verbal conception—a view 
which, after all, is allowed in a note in p. 211. In fact, one difli- 
culty which we experience in dealing with Mr. Sayce lies in the 
fact that he appears sometimes to contradict himself. Thus 
also in the above extract he speaks of our ancestors of the Root- 
period; yet elsewhere he ridicules the discovery of roots, 
and the supposition that roots ever had an objective existence, and 
prefers to regard the Aryan speech as inflectional by instinct from 
the first. The fact that the languages of savage tribes individualize 
so much as to have separate words for “red cow,” “ white cow,” 
“brown cow,” but no general term for “cow,” is no argument 
— but rather an argument for, the derivation of names from 
observed (verbal) peculiarities. A pastoral people will multiply 
such words to a wonderful extent. Even in our own country 
those conversant with horses, sheep, oxen, &c., will give us a host 
of not generally known words for different ages, sexes, and sizes of 
these animals; and we have not yet succeeded in obtaining a 
popular generic name for the genus 608, but are obliged to say “‘ ox 
and cow.” We have been unable throughout the book to find 
adequate reason shown for the treatment of the development of 
the system of inflection in the Aryan class as exceptional. We 
hear that this class must have been exceptionally civilized, but 
feel no certainty that the possession of inflectional grammar implies 
a high civilization; for, as Mr. Sayce well says, “ Chinese civiliza- 
tion is the oldest in the world; its origin is lost in myth, and its 
continuity is unbroken. And yet its founders spoke an isolating 

, while their barbarian neighbours on the west were in 
the more advanced and civilized stage of agglutination”; and in 
Hungary an agglutinative tongue satisfies all the demands of 
elegant and scientific literature with both perspicuity and terseness. 
And we think Mr. Sayce has failed to prove that inflection had 
not its origin in agglutination, though he has well shown that 
agglutination ceased after a time to be the moving force of Aryan 
inflection. When roots like y@ or ¢ “to go,” stha “ to stand,” as 
and bhi “to be,” and others are found to enter into the inflection, 
are we to a that they got in by some sort of magic, and 
were not rather wittingly compounded with the verb, so that “I 

‘0 to see” might express “ I shall see,” just as in the agglutinative 
Gate hi-het-em means “I can believe” (het denoting can”) ? 

Mr. Sayce teaches a wise lesson when he insists on the possi- 
bility, proved in the Semitic, Turanian, and other languages, of 
roots of more than one syllable. Although we would cling to 
the belief that many Semitic roots are originally biliteral, such as 
the ‘yD ‘vy,and ‘py, yet we are warned that “ the so-called 
biliterals are either the result of phonetic decay, or else, as I think 
we now have materials for proving, were loan-words. ‘The concave 
roots were really of triliteral origin, and are primarily used as 
triliterals in Assyrian, which possesses the inestimable advantage of 
a syllabary.” We would certainly wish to preserve 7¥ as the 
origin of TY. WSs M2 of and my; of Sbz, 
Sid and mbp, and the like. But inferences drawn from a narrow 
circle of phenomena must give way before new evidence furnished 
by a wider circle and incompatible with the former; and if 
this evidence is furnished by the Assyrian Semitic, we can 
only regret that Mr. Sayce has not found room for it in this 
treatise. Another new idea is propounded—that the Aryan lan- 

start from the conception of the verb—t.e. from action ; 
the Semitic from the noun—é.e. from observation of things; if 
true, this is of the highest importance. But we fail to find it 
worked out ; and if we are to trust to our own judgment, we see 
no @ priori reason why the noun-pronunciation of the triliteral 
root (malk) should be older than the verb-pronunciation (m’lak), ' 
while the historical reason seems equally doubtful, since, though 
many nouns exist of which the assumed verbal roots are not found 
in actual use in languages like Hebrew and Arabic, they are 
paralleled by perhaps an equal number of verbs to which no nouns 
correspond. And even nouns which the old Hebrew grammarians 
asserted to be primitive, such as ab and ben, are generally clearly 
proved, by their form before suffixes, &c., to come from verbs of 
the usual form. 

To sum up; we find, as we must in all Mr. Sayce’s writings in 
which his unique knowledge of Assyrian has any part, much that 
is suggestive and likely to lead to considerable modification of pre- 
conceived ideas. We chiefly regret two points—one, that he 
seems scarcely sensible of the amount of direct evidence or legiti- 
mate inference upon which some of these ideas (as that of pro- 
nominal roots) rest, and therefore scarcely troubles himself 

-seriously to refute them; and, secondly, that he does not define 
accurately the limits of the operation of his new laws (whether 
they are substituted for, or to be regarded as existing side by side 
of, older ones), so that apparent inconsistencies may be detected 
which we are convinced are not such in reality. We look for a 
more elaborate treatise which shall show these “ Princtples of 
Comparative Philology ” in greater detail in their actual working. 


A STRANGE WORLD.* 


ISS BRADDON has not chosen the name of her story 
amiss. The world would indeed be a very strange 


World. A Novel. By the Author of “Lady Audley’s 
3 vols. London: Maxwell & Co. 1875. 


Secret,” &c. &c. 


world if it were anything like what she makes it out to 
be. Crimes of violence are just at present certainly far too 
common, but the criminals whom the law knows of are very 
different from those with whom Miss Braddon would seem 
to be so much at home. Young ladies who know little of the 
world but what they can learn through these monstrous stories 
must have a feeling, at once uneasy and delightful, that at every 
dinner-party they go to there is a murderer or two seated round 
the table. They must be studying every face, and looking about 
them to see who is the owner of those light grey eyes with a keen, 
cold lustre, those sharply-cut features, that sunken mouth and 
those thin lips, by which your intellectual and gentlemanly 
murderer is to be recognized. The time once was when we were 
rather pleased if, on suddenly looking up at dinner, we found that 
some pleasant-looking girl had her eyes turned towards us. Now 
we have an uneasy kind of feeling that she is merely considering 
what is the particular kind of crime tc which we are most given. 
From her knowledge of Miss Braddon and human nature she 
must know well that a quiet, reserved man is more likely than any 
one else to have forged, stolen, or murdered. If we should try 
to dispel her gathering suspicion by an attempt at a joke, 
she knows equally well that boisterous mirth is too often 
used as a cloak for the most wicked disposition. There is, 
however, this consolation for us, that murderers are very dif- 
ferent from what they used to be. Miss Braddon, for in- 
stance, in the story before us introduces us to as agreeable and 
cultivated an assassin as we could possibly wish to know. He hasa 
most charming and virtuous wife, who is as devoted to him after she 
discovers that he had murdered his cousin as she was before. Of 
course, though she preserved her “ queenly bearing ”—and, as Miss 
Braddon rightly asks, “ Who more delightful than a queenly woman 
when she desires to please ?”—yet it was not to be expected that 
her looks would not alter. Though your fashionable murderer 
escapes hanging, his wife cannot escape a decline more or less 
rapid. In the present case it was soon observed that “ the clear 
dark complexion had lost its carnation, and the warm golden tinge 
had faded to an ivory pallor.” Close to the end of the third volume 
she dies off, with her “ tender eyes raised to Churchill’s face ”— 
Churchill of course is the murderer— with one long, penetrating 
look, love ineflable in death.” It is a pity that Miss Braddon’s 
murderers and murderesses do not marry among each other. In 
that case, if only husband and wife would be content to let each 
other live, they would have every chance of a pleasant and peace- 
ful life. They are not generally troubled by remorse if they are 
let alone. They will, however, fall in love, and fall in love most 
foolishly ; for they choose people whose eyes have anything but a 
keen cold lustre, whose features are rounded, whose mouth is far 
from sunken, and whose lips are the very opposite of being thin and 
firmly set together. The natural thing, one would have thought, 
when such a mistaken marriage as this has been made, 
would be for the husband or wife, as the case might be, to resort 
to the same expedient that had brought deliverance from an earlier 
embarrassment, and by the knife, the pistol, or poison, to secure a 
calm and contented old age. This easy temperament of the modern 
murderer, so long as he is left alone, is, we suppose, one of the 
signs of advancing civilization. It would perhaps have been as well 
if Miss Braddon had not let the world know how happily a man 
might live after he had won a great estate by murdering his 
cousin in cold blood. What the History of Jack Sheppard and the 
Illustrated Police Gazette do for the vicious and ignorant among 


‘| the lower classes, it is not impossible that sucha tale as A Strange 


World may do for the vicious and ignorant among the upper 
classes. Perhaps the day may come when some unfortunate 
gentleman standing in the dock or at the foot of the gallows may 
declare that he would never have arrived there had not his imagina- 
tion been poisoned by the writers of these sensational novels, as 
they are called. 

Mr. Churchill Penwyn, the murderer, though not the hero 
of the tale, was, when the story opens, “a barrister still 
in the uphill stage of his career. He had contributed hard- 
headed statistical papers to the Edinburgh and the Westminster, 
and knew a good deal about the condition of the operative classes.” 
Whether Miss Braddon means to snub the Quarterly or to 
compliment it by not making the future murderer a contributor 
to its pages, we cannot pretend to tell. On the whole, we 
should be inclined, if we were the editor of that eminent journal, 
to take it asareproach. Of this Mr, Penwyn we are told “ how 
hard and how honestly he worked,” while with all his hard work 
he was a man “upon whom the stamp of good blood, or good 
breeding, had been set ina distinct and palpable manner—a man 
who had no need for self-assertion.” Under self-assertion is not 
included, we suppose, lying behind a hedge, pistol in hand, to 
shoot a cousin. This young barrister might have lived as inno- 
cently as most young barristers—assuming, that is to say, that 
most young barristers are not given to murder—had he not fallen 
in love with Madge Bellingham, as beautiful and good as she was 
penniless. She had to let him know that she could not, for her 
younger sister’s sake, marry a poor man. But Miss Braddon shall 
tell her own tale :— 

“ Madge,” cried Churchill, passionately, “I will forgive anything if you 
will only be frank. Were my luck to turn speedily, through some ‘un- 
looked-for professional success, for instance, would you have me then ? ” 

“If I stood alone in the world, if I had not my sister to consider, I 


would marry tag to-morrow. Yes, though you were a beggar,” she 
answered grandly. 


He clasped her to his breast and kissed those proud lips. The first lover's 
kiss that had ever rested there. 
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“JT will be rich for your sake, distinguished ‘for your sake,” he said 
impetuously, “if wealth and fame are within the reach of man’s effort.” 
Unlooked-for success most certainly came within a very few days, 
though whether it was, strictly speaking, professional success we 
will not venture to decide. But, to explain what happened, we 
must say a word about Mr. Penwyn’s relations. Old Squire 
Penwyn had three sons; George, the eldest, who was tortured to 
death by the Indians, dying, as every one believed, unmarried ; 
James, who died, leaving a son also called James, heir to the 
estate; and Balfour, the father of Churchill. The old Squire had 
been gathered to his fathers, and his grandson James held the pro- 

. Were he removed to a better world the family estates 
would come to Churchill, and, with the estates, Madge Bellingham. 
It happened that when the story opens James was rag: | at a 
town in the North of England with his friend and tutor Maurice 
Clissold, the hero of the story, and “a scion of a good old family.” 
In their walks they fall in with an old strolling actor, Mr. Elgood, 
and his daughter Justina. So much is said of this young lady’s 
eyes that we saw at once that she was to be the heroine of the 
novel. We have amused ourselves as we read through the story 
with noting all the descriptions that we find given of them. They 
were “ dark blue eyes,” “ greyish-blue eyes,” “ pensive violet eyes,” 
“ innocent blue eyes,” “ sky-blue eyes,” “ large dark eyes,” “ dark 
blue-grey eyes,” and they at times “darkened to a deeper grey.” 
No wonder that James Penwyn quickly fell in love with them and 
their owner. He invited her and her father to “ the hostelry ” 
at which he and his friend, “the scion of a good old family,” 
had put up, and provided them with “a bounteous wealth of 
provision.” A few days later he visits them at their lodgings, pro- 
poses to Justina, is accepted, comes away late at night, and is 
shot dead. No one suspects who the murderer is. Pleasing as 
the surprise is when we at length discover that it was the con- 
tributor to the Edinburgh and Westminster, still more delightful is 
it to learn that Justina was the cousin of murdered and murderer 
alike, the daughter of George, who had been murdered by the 
Indians, the real heir to the estates. We have never in the course 
of a somewhat extensive reading come across more interesting coin- 
cidences. A young Oxford undergraduate puts up with his tutorina 
roadside inn called a hostelry, in a part of England where, for all he 
knew, he had nota single acquaintance, he falls in love with a girl who 
turns out to be his cousin, and he gets shot by aman who also turns 
out to be his cousin. All that was wanted was that the old gipsy 
who, hidden in a ditch, witnesses the murder, should have turned 
out to be his long-lost godmother’s aunt, and then Miss Braddon 
might have rested under her well-earned laurels. The old gipsy 
woman not only saw the murder, she had almost foretold 
it. A day or two before it took place she had examined 
James's palm, and had “stared at the palm steadfastly with a 
scared look,” as she pointed to “a short indented line” that was 
“right across the line of life.” Later on she had warned the young 
lovers against a dark man. ‘“ Beware,” she said, “of a dark-com- 
plexioned man.” Churchill Penwyn, we need not say, had a dark 
complexion. The story, as our readers will allow, soon gets, to use 
Miss Braddon’s own words, “a taint of mystery and suspicion.” 
There is a murderer to discover and an heiress to find. To heighten 
the mystery for a time, though in the end to help to clear it away, 
an old farmhouse is introduced with a mad woman who roams 
about it like a ghost at night, and talks as Ophelia might have 
been expected to talk if Hamlet had been written by Miss Braddon. 
She in the end sets her own clothes on fire, and thereby to some 
extent recovers her senses. If, however, insanity is to be cured by 
a fire, we shall be having our houses burnt down as were the houses 
in China at the time when roast pig was first found out. We shall 
not take the trouble to guide our readers any further through these 
mysteries. Those who have, to use another of Miss Braddon’s 
favourite expressions, a “subtle sympathy ” for such tales as these, 
will of themselves get to the bottom of them. Others, perhaps, 
may guess at the end by what she calls “a subtle power of 
intuition.” 

Miss Braddon makes one of her characters—a farmer’s widow— 
say, when some one talks to her of a medical man, “ You mean a 
doctor.” We should like to ask Miss Braddon in her turn what 
she means when she describes as “dominating all in sublime and 
gloomy ndeur the mighty towers of the cathedral, God’s 
temple, rising, like fortalice and sanctuary, above all human habi- 
tations, as of old the Acropolis.” Fortalice we find defined in the 
dictionary as “a small outwork of a fortification.” She might 
just as reasonably have likened the cathedral and its towers to 
“the counter before the gate of St. Nicholas,” of which 
Uncle Toby had so much to tell. By “chatelaine” of course she 
means the mistress of a household; by “ provincial limner,” a 
country painter; by “paraphernalia of the toilet,” soap, brushes, 
combs, sponges, and the rest; by “ adjudicators at a flower-show,” 
the judges, and by “ chartering a vehicle,” hiring a gig. If she 
would keep to big words and nonsense she would do but little 
mischief. Tat what shall we say of a writer who, woman though 
she is, thus explains what is meant by woman’s sprightliness :— 

Justina had a pensiveness that charmed him more than other women’s 
gaiety, and till now sprightliness had been his highest quality in woman— 
a girl who would light his cigar for him, and take three or four puffs, 
daintily, before she handed him the weed—a girl who was quick at retort, 
and could “ chaff” him. 

There is treason against one’s sex as well as against one’s coun’ 
and we think this is a specimen of it. 


KINAHAN’S VALLEYS.* 


laps prominence given of late years by geologists to meteoric 
abrasion, in accounting for the existing conigurtion of the 
earth’s surface, has had the effect of well-nigh shutting out of 
sight every other kind of physical agent. fore the time of 
Hatton it had been very generally believed that the external 
features of the were more or less in 
the crust which, elevating some parts an pressing others, 
opened cracks and fissures, the agency of marine denudation 
combining with these movements. To that eminent geologist 
was due the theory which has since extensively prevailed, that 
the abrading action of water, including ice, has been the means 
of forming valleys, lake-basins, and the like. A reaction has 
now become visible, in part at least, towards the earlier view. 
Many years of careful research in connexion with the (payee 
survey of Ireland brought Mr. G. H. Kinahan and his late 
colleague Mr. J. L. Warren—prematurely cut off in a career 
of much promise—to note certain definite relations between 
fissures or valleys in general and the phenomena of shrinkage. 
Without absolutely discarding the theories of subaérialists, they 
came to the conclusion that denudants of various classes must 
have acted together, each separately being incapable of doi 
much work. to the of meteoric causes, terrestri 
changes were, they believed, at work. Through the agency of 
internal heat or cooling, the rocks underwent a enn of dryi 
or contracting. Hence arose a series of cracks, dislocations, an 
fissures which primarily determined the courses in which the 
accumulating waters should flow, and in the end were the means 
of arranging the present distribution and set of valleys. Only in 
conjunction with these shrinkage fissures can any denudant 
work with effect. Not that all fault lines form valleys. On the 
contrary, they may form peaks and ridges,.as may be seen in the 
mountains of West Galway, where the peaked summits of quartz 
schist are traversed by large dykes of hard “ fault-rock,” many of 
the peaks being on a line of dyke, or at the crossing of two lines, 
ak other dykes form the summit of ridges, or stand out as reefs 
across the hills. Neither are traces of such faults to be seen in all 
cases on the surface of the ground. Many causes may contribute to 
obliterate these indications. There may have beer simply “slides” 
of the strata, the associated rocks being so similarly constituted 
that the denudant, whether sea or ice, carved them evenly away. 
In other cases the features of the surface due to faults may have 
been obliterated by subsequent depositions of drift. The expe- 
rience of miners frequently shows the fault-lines in a drift country, 
except those which are post-glacial, to be thus covered out of sight. 
Not that all post-glacial faults left are still apparent, the sea having 
in many places during the period of submersion modified the sur- 
face of the glacial drift. the effect thus produced by the action 
of the sea during post-glacial times Mr. Kinahan finds a 
telling argument against the views of subaérialists of the extreme 
and exclusive school. If meteoric abrasion, he urges, is the uni- 
versal denudant which some would have us believe, how is it that 
it has accomplished in these countries so little work since the Glacial 
eg: while the effect of marine denudation in the 

ift is so apparent ? Many rocks exposed to meteoric action since 
the Glacial period have not as yet lost their glacial dressing or 
strie ; while very little of the drift in the valleys above marine 
influences has been removed, and in other places no traces of this 
continuous denudation can be detected. 

The object of Mr. Kinahan’s work is to bring together facts show- 
ing that, in general, valleys originate with faults or breaks in the 
strata, and that a valley or hollow could seldom have been carved 
out unless there were cracks, minor joints, or other shri fissures, 
in which one or otherof the different denudants could work. Though 
the majority of his examples are taken from his own observations in 
Ireland, reference is also made to what has been observed by geologists 
in other countries. The most typical example, as mi as that 
on the grandest scale, is seen in the Victoria Falls, discovered by 
Livingstone, in Africa. Two or more systems of joints are found 
as a rule to cross each other, more usually at acute than at right 
angles; the map of the world accordingly showing in general 
more triangles than any other kind of figure. The tributaries of 
rivers generally join them at acute angles, seldom at right angles. 
The water flowing down a slope naturally denudes and wears away 
the weakest place, which is always found to be a joint-line or some 
such crack, and eventually forms a channel along it. To this 
channel it is confined till it meets another channel, cut by a 
superior stream, into which it flows, instead of continuing any 
further its original course. Sometimes a stream coming down a 
joint-line belonging to one system may meet a joint-line belonging 
to another which is better developed and more easily denuded, 
in which case it will leave its original course, cutting t h the 
soft strata intervening, and take to the new one. The result 
with the Victoria Falls, as shown in a diagram, is to flow 
over into one break, and thence into a second, a third, and 
a fourth, so that the course of the river assumes a high! ntine 
form or fi of S. At home a similar illustration is s 

lied by the ravines occupied by the lower portion of the Suir, the 
w, and the Nore, in South-Eastern Ireland. Here the various 
streams have excavations along different systems of breaks, while 
in general the breaks along whose line of course those rivers 
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originally worked are now occupied by tributary streams. The Suir is 

the — stream, yet it has left the course which it might have been 

naturally expected to follow, and now flows in the continuation of 

the break along which the Barrow came previously to their 
on. 

In a series of diagrams Mr. Kinahan illustrates the various 
forms assumed by fissures, according to the different conditions 
under which shrinkage affects the strata. Whatever their com- 
position, all rocks or deposits are in a greater or less degree 
traversed by cracks, joints, and faults. Besides observing these, 
— can be made by inducing breaks artificially in 
substances of various texture. A recent deposit of soft ma- 
terial will at times, in the process of drying or cooling, break 
into irregular fissures, but more commonly, under known laws of 
shrinkage, into imperfect squares, tending to the hexagonal form, 
analogously to the formation of basalt. In strata of various 
composition, density, or depth, two distinct kinds of cracks are 
generally develo There are the minor or local set of joints 
affecting only the lower stratum, and the master joints which cut 
through all the layers. The minor joints are in general locall 

matic, reculated by the layers within which they are limited. 

e master joints may be more or less regular towards the surface, 
but beneath they may be either regular or irregular, as they take 
advantage of the weakest lines in each successive stratum they 
pass through. According as two or more master joints cross will 
there be less or greater vacancy at the intersection, the projecting 
angles of the intervening masses wearing or crumbling away; and 
even minor joints may act in the same way, causing a reclaimed 
bog toreturn to its original condition, or sandy flats to run or slide 
through the infiltration of water. Clay will stretch to a con- 
siderable 


iderable extent, remaining unbroken, but mud seems to crack im- 
mediately on parting with its moisture. Gravel acts very simi- 
larly to bog, as may uently be seen in the case of railway and 
other embankments, which subside owing to the ground under 
theni being weak; the peat or gravel, after bending down for a 
while towards the embankment, finally breaking and forming 
fissures. These are exemplifications on a minor scale of the 

whereby in the larger operations of nature fissures, 
under the action of combined or successive denudants, result in 
valley or lake systems. 


An abandoned limestone quarry affords an excellent study of joint- 
lines thus ually opening, where sheets of rock have been un- 
covered and left subject for greater or less periods of time to the 
action of the atmosphere. In the parts longest exposed it will be 
found that fissures have been produced along the joint-lines, while 
in places more recently laid bare the joints remain in their original 
condition. The fissures are in part due to meteoric abrasion, but 
that contraction has also partly gone towards making them is no 
less evident, Mr. Kinahan urges, from the joints having cut in 
places through layers or nodules of chert, a rock too hard to be much 
affected by weathering. In such rocks or the harder kind of con- 
oe gree the connexion between contraction and jointing is no 

Besa gw Here the surfaces of division will be found to 
eut ugh the enclosed pebbles, each section of the pebble exactly 
fitting its fellow on the opposite side of the joint. The peculiar 
character of a large proportion of joint-faces seems nevertheless 
to indicate something more than the mere cracking consequent 
on shrinkage, as shown in granite even better than in the hard 
conglomerates. The way in which the joint-plane often cuts 
smoothly and evenly through the matrix and the quartz pebbles 
in such conglomerates is a mystery for the solution of which the 
suggestion has been made of an obscure tendency to cleavage 
having previously existed in the rocks. Examples are cited by 
our author from the limestones in the barony of Burren, county 
Clare, the igneous rocks of the Salisbury Crag, Edinburgh, and 
elsewhere. 

The various denudants or carvers of the earth's surface which 
follow up the action of contraction or shrinkage include heat— 
whether that of the sun or internal to the earth—with its opposing 
eold, the agency of wind, that of water in the form of rain, 
rivers, glacier and berg ice, and chemical agency. The respective 
action of each is brietly traced by Mr. Kinahan, who points out 
how these agencies are modified by the dip or jointing of strata, 
as well as by the aspect of the cliffs or roeb faces towards or away 
from the sun, with the consequent eifects of direct radiation, and of 
cold or warm currents of air. Too little credit has beyond doubt 
been given to the sun, beyond that of the power of opening cracks 
or other surface fissures, which may to some extent be due to 
heat beneath the surface of the earth :— 


If the sun acts alone, or only in conjunction with wind, it is a destroyer ; 
but when it is joined with cold and rain, the effects are modified ; as all 
combined cause vegetation which eventually clothes the surface of the 
ground with a protecting envelope. Thus it is evident that the sun ought 
to accomplish its maximum amount of denudation in tropical regions ; yet 
the amount of work done in the temperate zone must be considerable, if we 
may judge from what can be observed in Ireland, as the part the sun has 
taken in forming its present features is conspicuous. All the hills in that 
island, with very few exceptions, have much longer slopes towards the 
south than towards the north. These may have gradual slopes southward, 
while northward the cliffs are more or less precipitous ; and with scarcely 
an exception, all the streams in a mountain group that flow southward have 
their source and watershed close to the summit of the esearpment that 
bounds the high lands on the north, so that respectively in all mountain 
groups the streams that flow southward are much more considerable than 

streams that flow northward. This is apparently due to the rays of the 
sun acting as a denudant on those parts of the land that are most under its 
influence, the rock alternately expanding and contracting, and thereby dis- 
integrating more rapidly there than in the land that has a northern aspect, 


where the changes of temperature are less. The different degrees of weather- 
ing due to aspect are very apparent during frost ; for at mid-day, if a bank 
or cliff looks south, and there is a strong sun, numerous blocks and frag- 
ments will be loosened and drop away, while in a bank or clitf only a few 
yards distant, but having a northern aspect, not even a fragment will be 
displaced. This may be studied in artificial cuttings, such as those for 
roads—the north bank yearly weathering away, while years must elapse 
before the south side loses the form given it by the workmen. he 
effects of the sun’s rays may also be traced in a bog which, during dry 
weather, cracks with the heat, as in general the principal cracks are nearly 
perpendicular to the sun’s rays a little before noon. 


Wind also is a denudant, the power of which has been scarcely 
estimated to the full, especially when aided by rain or by. the 
chemical constitution of the rocks. Its effects are to be variously 
studied in soft sandstone cliffs, such as those of the New Red Sand- 
stone age on the coast of Devonshire, and in the limestones which are 
worked by the dissolution of lime into “table” and “ mushroom ” 
rocks, That wind and heat unaided by water can do similar work 
is proved by weathered rocks of fantastic shape occurring in rain- 
less regions within the tropics. Rain and nivers seem the least 
efficient of agents in themselves; but when combined with the 
other denudants, or with cracks and fissures, their effects are 
not to be limited. It is their dependence upon these conditions of 
shrinkage which has been so much ignored by extreme subaérial- 
ists, and which Mr, Kinahan sets himself, in the most original part 
of his book, to work out. The superficial aspect of a country is a 
frequent source of misapprehension in respect to these pheno- 
mena, <A stream near Draper’s Town, for example, a head water 
of the Moyola river, has its bed partly in drift, partly in a soft 
friable conglomerate. It might at first be considered that the 
upper section in the drift was solely due to river action. But 
on examination there is found to be a break in the drift imme- 
diately to the north, along which in part the ravine has been exca- 
vated. This stream during flood carries down innumerable blocks 
and pebbles, which might be expected rapidly to wear away the 
conglomerate. Yet during all the ages it has been at work only a 
few feet, Mr. Kinahan assures us, have been excavated, save in 
those places where the bed of the stream coincides with a break in 
the conglomerate. Among the ice-dressed hills of Kerry, Galway, 
and Cork, he can point to many examples of streams which have 
for ages run over polished, scratched, and etched surfaces of rock 
without having been able to obliterate the ice marks. Indirectly, 
in fact, rain, by giving rise to an envelope of peat, forms a protect- 
ing envelope against denudation ; and chemical action, although in 
itself an assistant to other destroyers, may also be in an indirect 
pen a preserver, since it disintegrates rocks in which plants grow, 
and eventually form a protective envelope. If valleys are not con- 
nected with breaks in the underlying rocks, how is it, our author 
asks, that they occur in regular systems over large tracts of country ? 
A map, more especially a contoured map, of Ireland will show how 
the outlines—river valleys, lake basins, and bays—occur in systems 
which, if not caused by breaks in the subjacent rocks, 
cain only be blindly attributed to chance. With the arguments 
of the late Mr. J. Beete Jukes for subaérial denudation as the prin- 
cipal cause of the physical features of the South of Ireland, Mr. 
Kinahan grapples one by one. The geology of that district is, he 
urges, greatly obscured by alluvial deposits rendering the relation 
of the rocks on one side of any valley or flat to those on the other 
side all but conjectural, so that on account of the high dips of the 
strata considerable faults might exist without being observed. And 
this is the more probable from the fact of rocks sometimes coming 
down one side of a valley, whilst there are none on the other side. 
Moreover, all the valleys which extend northward and southward are 
in more or less parallel systems, in association with ruling faults 
and master joints. If the connexion is not apparent in the 
river valleys, an examination of the cliffs will show that 
there is not one of the fissures extending to the coast-line 
which is not connected with a break or fault in the underlying 
rocks, That marine denudation, acting only with a broa 
horizontal movement, cannot produce ravines or narrow winding 
valleys, but that these hollows have been excavated either by ice, 
rain, or river, Mr. Kinahan controverts by pointing to the geolo- 
gical features of the South and West of Ireland. Were the land-level 
stationary, or gradually rising, the natural tendency of the action 
of the sea would be to form a plain of denudation ; but if the level 
of the land be lowered, the result will not be a simple plain of 
denudation, since the marine action fills up with débris all the low 
places, instead of excavating them. There are signs that the rela- 
tive level of Ireland has been lowered within the historical period, 
the sea being known to have flowed into Lough Swilly and other low 

laces, and Galway Bay having been of old named Lough Lurgan, 


Where the rocks were softer, long narrow bays may have been ex- - 


cavated by the action of the sea, eventually elongating into valleys ; 
the marine action which we now see shaping the lower ends of 
those valleys being but the present continuation of that by which 
the upper parts of the valleys were formed. The transverse valleys 
may also have been cut by marine action, finding out the 


softer places or following breaks and joints in the strata. Cork ~ 


Harbour is appealed to by the author as showing the process by 
which the sea is wont to act, as well as the share which the wind 
has in marine denudation. During the Esker-sea period South- 
West Cork, if not all Ireland, was relatively about three hundred 
and fifty feet lower than at present, which is proved by the raised 
beaches, terraces, and the like, such as those of Derrinkee in the 
Erriff river valley, in Glenanane, and Inishbarna. The sea would 
then, by means of tidal waves and currents, do more work than 
now. Since it retired, the rivers which now occupy the valleys 
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have not been able to clear out the great mass of sea-formed \ ‘the grim European bugbear”; but still it may do good service in 


detritus. 

Passing to the Weald of Kent and Sussex, which has been put 
forward as one of the great proofs of enormous subaérial denuda- 
tion, Mr. Kinahan argues that no marine valley or escarpment can 
be formed in homogeneous chalk or limestone, except where the 
rock is faulted, jointed, or traversed by some kind of shrinkage 
fissures which are seized on by the weather. That a_hori- 
zontal mass of chalk once covered the entire Weald he 
considers beyond doubt, as also that either the North and South 
Downs from some eause sank, or the Hastings beds were forced 
up. series of breaks would be the result, forming anticlinal and 
synclinal curves, with fissures, breaks, and lines of weakness, 
along which denudation would take place—marine denudation if 
the movement was submarine, meteoric abrasion if it was sub- 
aérial. These agents may indeed have acted in combination, neither 
doing the whole of the work. That breaks and faults of this kind 
are in fact to be traced our author is convineed by the recent surveys 
which have been made of the Weald. Such a one in connexion 
with the transverse valleys may be instanced in that occupied by 
the River Ouse. The ponds on the Downs also must be connected 
with subterranean streams like the “turloughs” in the limestone 
districts of Ireland, indicative of prior movements beneath the 
surface. The survey of Loch Lomond and other lake valleys of 
Scotland is made to add much force to the general argument, 
which is maintained with great ability and industry throughout 
Mr. Kinahan’s little work. 


THE LAND OF THE CZAR.* 


V E fully agree with Mr. Wahl that very few of the English 

books about Russia meet “the requirements of a public 
desirous of obtaining, at a comparatively small sacrifice of time 
and money, a@ correct general insight into the conditions of that 
colossal country.” Whether such a public exists in any part of the 
British dominions is another question. Some authorities aver that 
a desire to become scientifically acquainted, if not politically linked, 
with Russia sways the North American mind, but so many strange 
stories reach us from the United States that it is hard to know 
how much we may believe. Many a year apparently is destined 
to roll away before any peaceful tidings from Russia are likely to 
create in our isles such a sensation as was produced in Norfolk 
Island, if rumour speaks truly, by the publication of Lothair. 
Warlike news, it is true, may from time to time set up, or kee 
alive, the “sort of vague, uneasy feeling” which Mr. Wahl attri- 
butes to the Khiva expedition. The Emperor of Russia, looked 
upon merely as a Royal tourist, may be regarded at Madame 

ussaud’s as a failure, compared with the Shah ; but the authori- 
ties at the Horse Guards can scarcely fail to appreciate aright the 
master of so many legions as that military autocrat commands. 
We quite also with Mr. Wahl in believing that “ few 
schools, if any, profess to teach the history of the Russian nation, 
of its religious and literary life” ; but we are by no means sure that 
he is right in crediting our public with a ‘ numerous class” of 
readers “ anxious to acquire a fair and clear judgment on the 
affairs of the great Eastern giant.” LEcclesiastically, Russia is in- 
teresting to churchmen; ethnographically, the numerous races 
which inhabit the vast Russian Empire now and then occupy the 
attention of the Anthropological Societies ; commercially, Russian 
securities, as well as such practical Russian products as grain and 
tallow, are carefully watched wherever merchants congregate. But 
that in other respects English eyes are directed towards Russia 
with any but the most languid interest is more than we can at 
present believe. 

Let us turn, however, from the reason for the existence of Mr. 
Wahl’s book to that book itself. Some readers there doubtless are 
who will be glad to find compressed into a single volume “ general 
statistics of the Russian Empire,” information about “the popula- 
tions of Russia,” “a glimpse at the history of the Russian are 
from Rurik to Alexander II.,” an account of the Russian Church, 
“the history of the Russian language,” a sketch of “the Caucasian 
languages,” and “the history of the Russian literature.” A writer 
who could condense into so small a bulk the mass of existing in- 
formation upon these ge. and whose work might on every 
yoint be implicitly trusted, would deserve at our hands the most 
sincere gratitude. Unfortunately, no such writer has yet appeared, 
or is likely, so far as we can see, to put in an appearance. In the 
meantime we must be content with such attempts at performing 
what are next to impossibilities as are from time to time offered to 
us. Mr. Wahl has had the great advantage, it appears, of residing 
several years in Russia, and of travelling through several of its 
less visited provinces. He has enjoyed, therefore, good oppor- 
tunities of making personal aequaintance with its different races; 
and the opinions which he has consequently been able to form 
with t to their characters appear to be shrewd and sound. 
His book seems to be thoroughly honest and fair, as free from the 
crass ignorance and the vulgar prejudices which disfigure so many 
‘Western descriptions of the “ Factor Colossus,” as it is devoid of 
the sickly enthusiasm which has inspired certain rose-coloured 
sketches of Russian life. It may be doubtful whether it will have 
much weight in mdueing English eyes to look upon Russia “ in a 
kindly and equitable spirit, and not, as hitherto, in the light of 


* The Land of the Cear. By ©. W. Wahl. London: Chapman & 
Wall. 1875. 


| stitious, devotedly 
forefathers the Church 


effacing some erroneous impressions. 
We will confine our remarks upon The Land of the Czar to the 
first part of the book, that which deals with the land and its Sla- 
vonic inhabitants. On the various savage raees which render 
fealty to the “ White Tsar” English readers will gen bestow 
just as much attention as they — upon the uncivilized tribes: 
to be found in our own Indian empire, and their manners and 
customs need not greatly affect our views as to the present or the 
future of the Russian people. The chapters on the history and the 
literature of Russia do not pretend to do much more than compress 
into a small space the contents of ordinary books of reference on 
those subjects, and therefore we need not dwell upon them here. 
But from the author’s sketches of the Russian inhabitants of 
Russia, and of the land which they occupy, some idea may be 
gained of the modern Russian as he is in real life, and not in 
such caricatures as have been published for the benefit of Western 
observers at various times, and especially during the Crimean Wer.. 
To them, therefore, we are justified in calling attention. 
Classifying roughly, we may divide the Russians of Russia into 
three principal families—the “ White Russians” of the North-West, 
the “ Little Russians” of the South and South-West, and the 
“Great Russians ” of the rest of the European provinces. Of these 
the “Great Russians,” the Russians proper, are by far the most. 
important, so with them we will begin. The Moujik, or ordinary 
Russian man, is as a general rule a kindly, simple-minded being, 
utterly devoid of 4 like book-learning, exceedingly super-- 
oyal. To generation after generation of his 
was a bulwark agai i 


foreign invasion, a. 


| refuge in time of trouble. And therefore he feels for his religion 


a gratitude and a species of affection unknown to the 
of many other lands. At the same time the heathenism whi 
vailed throughout the land a thousand years ago has left be- 

ind it an influence which has strangely discoloured and 
warped the forms under which are embodied the spiritual 
beings to whom he pays adoration or reverence. To such an 
extent, indeed, has tltis influence made itself felt that in some 
cases it is dillicult, if not impossible, to distinguish the line of 
demarcation between the old heathenism and the modern Christian- 
ity. In like manner it is often difficult to distinguish between 
the good and the bad qualities of the Moujik’s disposition; to tell 
where his patient endurance begins to harden into stolid obstinacy, 
his sympathy with misfortune to expand into allianee with crime, 
his genial conviviality to deepen into degrading debauehery. 
Throughout his life he retains a certain childlike spirit; amused 
by tritles, seldom capable of reflection, he toddles gently towards. 
the grave, seldom stirred by noble b ceaaring troubling himself but 
little about his nal dignity or freedom. Over him, if he is to 
be happy, must be preserved a strict but kindly rule. He is seldom 
quite at his ease if he does not feel the salutary influence of his. 
leading-strings. Such is the Russian Moujik or common man, 
whether he be a rustic or a dweller in towns, except in so far as @ 
eity life exercises upon him its usual power to —— To drink 
he is too often prone, from honesty he too often falls away. But 
it is seldom that either as a criminal or a drunkard he plunges into 
such depths of degradation as are attained by our own dangerous 
elasses. Dark as are the scenes described in the reports of Russian 
trials, their gloom is as nothing when com with the utter 
blackness revealed by our own criminal 

The whole of Mr. Wahl’s description of the “Great Russians ” 
is well worthy of being attentively read, and with the greater part 
of his remarks we can cordially agree, whether he describes the 
villager, or the artisan, or the “ civilized Russian.” About the latter 
his information is meagre, but so far as it goes it is correct. It is 
quite true, unfortunately, that though the educated Russian is 
. highly intelligent and of quick comprehension,” yet he is “ in- 
terested only by fits and starts,” he is “often prone to prodigality 
and to living above his means,” and “everything is sacrificed to 
the moment, and an hour in pleasurable excitement is never 
considered too dearly paid for.” Ditlcult indeed is it to count 
upon the behaviour oe the future of a man who, “ floating 
amidst a thousand different interests,” is “ alternately indulgent 
or and zealous, undecided and vacil- 

ting, or determined and resolved.” A capacity for acquiring foreign 
will not go far to redeem a man’s for 
the truth in his native tongue ; no amount of pliancy and adaptability 
will compensate him forthe want of moral backbone. Now that the 
evil influence of serfdom is withdrawn, however, it is to be ho 
that the nobler elements in the Russian nature may gain a deci 
mastery over the baser, that the upper classes may rapidly become 
more energetic and self-reliant, the lower gradually free them~- 
selves from the taint of falseness which has contaminated their 
whole moral constitution. : 

Of the condition of the “‘ White Russians” Mr. Wahl j 
draws a somewhat gloomy picture. Though miserably 
possessed of a very small amount of civilization, the inhabitants of 
those Northern provinces of which the Polish-Lithuanian prinees 
long deprived Russia are “ exceedingly good-hearted and inoffen- 
sive.” But they can rarely boast of “the ¥ eonstitutions, the 
numerous families, the patriarchal and peaceable customs of the 
peasantry of Greek-Russia”; nor does the traveller encounter 
among them “the lively Pole, distinguished in feature and form, 
though perhaps somewhat blustering and vain, with his slender, 
handsome, bright, and coquettish mate.” More like the Poles are 
their ne»zhbours and whilome subjects the “ Little Russians,” the 
most attractive and the most intellectual of the inhabitants of 
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Russia. More comely than the “ Muscovites,” devoted to music and 
to song, fond of flowers and susceptible to the charms of nature, 
they supply Russian life in general with the romantic element 
in which the Northern provinces are often so sadly deficient. 
Amidst the harsh realities of an Arctic winter there is but small 
scope for an appreciation of ideal beauties. When a man’s life is 

tina ess struggle with the maleficent forces of nature, 
he has but little leisure for the cultivation of his imagination or 
his personal appearance. Not that the Russian grows eueney 
hirsute or ferocious in all the districts with the names of whic 

lish readers generally couple the idea of inhospitable cold. 
Of Siberia, indeed, the type to ordinary English eyes of all that is 
harsh and crabbed, every visitor speaks with enthusiasm. There, 
according to Mr. Wahl, “ heart and mind expand and rise above 
the narrow-minded prose of Euro life.” the society of its 
civil and military officers the fleeting hours are passed in “a per- 
fect round of pleasure, enhanced by the exhilarating influence of 
the beautiful South Siberian climate and of the splendour of a 
gigantic nature.” No wonder that the very name of Siberia, so 
ominous to Western ears, “ produces an electric effect on whoso- 
ever has lived in that country, as it is sure to recall sweet reminis- 
cences ” of a land in which both the higher and the lower classes 
possess “ the good qualities of the Russian character without so 
many of its usual faults.” 


LIFE OF LORD CHANCELLOR BLACKBURNE.* 


| Fy CHANCELLOR BLACKBURNE is described by his 
son, who has written his Life, as “thoroughly opposed to 
sentimental or sensational legislation,” and it is difficult not to 
feel partiality for an Irish lawyer and politician who could justly 
be thus described. Unluckily, the biographer has spoiled the best 
pn of his preface by ing in a metaphor. Blackburne, 

e says, considered it unnecessary to have recourse to what were 
styled “ healing measures,” which might fairly be compared to the 
Assyrian rivers of old in their inability to stay the leprosy of 
disaffection and discontent. It might be thought that this il- 
lustration, if used at all, should be used differently. The people 
who require ao to be feiled, and other political miracles 
to be performed, for the pacification of Ireland, are like Naaman, 
expecting to be bidden to do “some great thing,” while Black- 
burne’s measures would have been of the “ wash and be clean ” 
sort, or, in other words, everyday work well done. His son says 
he believed and acted on the principle that the true secret of 
ross Treland lay in an unflinching administration of the law, 

ealt alike toall with a firm and impartial hand, without favour or 
distinction. Without deciding whether this 
sufficient, we may confidently say that it was 
went. 

Blackburne was born at Footstown, in Meath, in 1782, “a year 
rendered memorable in Ireland by the grant of its independence.” 
As a child he gave no promise of excellence. His mother men- 
tions his want of aptitude and slowness in learning when he was 
very young. He was placed at a “rough and badly-managed ” 
school, under a “ stern and unbending” master, whose pupils pro- 
bably forgave his treatment of them when they heard that he was 
killed by the rebels of 1798. Blackburne wasremoved within two 
years to a school at Dublin, and in due time he entered at Trinit, 
College, where he graduated with the distinction of Gold Medal. 
After keeping terms at the King’s Inn in Dublin he came to 
London and entered at Lincoln’s Inn. He was too poor to be- 
come pupil to a special pleader or conveyancer, and he was glad to 
be assured on high authority that he might, with due application, 

uire a thorough knowledge of law from books. He studied 
Coke on Littleton with the usual deadening and disappointing 
effect. ‘There was scarcely a sense of progress,” but he probabl 
became aware afterwards that a man who could get up that book 
could get up anything. It was a test of youthful capacity for law 
like that of asking a midshipman to eat fat pork in order to try 
whether he has overcome sea-sickness. To learn the working of 
the law he attended the Court of King’s Bench, of which Lord 
Ellenborough was then chief. He was called to the Bar in 1805, 
and soon acquired the reputation of a sound lawyer. A Judge at 
a circuit-dinner gave the “ junior’s ” health in the formula, “ Black 
strap, Black letter, Blackburne.” The same Judge decided a question 
of precedence between Blackburneanda barrister who bore the sound- 
ing name of Paulus ASmilius Singer by citing the text, “The 
singers go before.” Blackburne’s practice rapidly increased, and he 
was called within the bar in 1822. In the same year he was 
appointed Chairman of the special Sessions held under the Insur- 
rection Act for the county of Limerick, in which office he became 
known for sagacity, firmness, and freedom from party prejudice. 
His services to the Crown were rewarded.by the appointment of 

jeant in 1826, and from this time his business, large before, 
yapidly increased. He is said to have had a musical voice and 
almost perfect diction. If he never used an unnecessary word, he 
was unlike many of his countrymen who have attained prominence 
at the Bar and in Parliament, and it is easy to believe that there 
would have been a fine natural antipathy between him and 
O'Connell. 


* Life of the Right Hon. Francis Blackburne, late Lord Chancellor o 
sometime Master of the Rolls, Lord Chief Justice of the Qucen’s 
Bench, and Lord Justice of Appeal, chiefly in connexion with his Public and 
Political Career. By his Son, Edward Blackburne, one of Her Majesty’s 
Counsel in Ireland. London: Macmillan & Co. 1874. 


rinciple was all- 


utary as far as it 


Although chiefly employed as an advocate, Blackburne also 
excelled as a conveyancer. His drafts are said to have been models 
of brevity, and at the same time of completeness. The biographer, 
who is a Queen’s Counsel, may or may not be practically acquainted 
with conveyancing. He tells us that his father’s style was like 
that commended by Izaak Walton, who refers to times “when 
men might have had a lordship safely conveyed to them in a piece 
of parchment no bigger than your hand, though several sheets will 
not do it safely in this wiser age.” It is possible that Izaak 
Walton believed “several sheets” of lawyer's parchment to be 
necessary toa client’s title, and he also believed, if we remember 
rightly, that it was good fun to a worm to be put upon a hook. 
But the truth is that verbiage is not nece in con- 
veyancing. It arose partly from the taste of Izaak Walton's 
age for prolixity in all written style, and partly from the 
curious practice which obtained in England, and we believe in 
Ireland, of paying lawyers by the number of words they put on 
paper. This practice has been frequently ridiculed, but hitherto 
without any satisfactory substitute being established. All sensible 
lawyers in both branches of the profession concur in condemning it, 
as appears from a recent pamphlet on “ Solicitors’ Remuneration,” 
by Mr. F. Halsey Janson, member of the Council of the Incorpo- 
rated Law Society, in which a letter of Mr. Edward Karslake, Q.C., 
written to the Lord Chancellor in 1867, is quoted. “If,” says the 
letter, “clients insisted on deeds being prepared in the most con- 


| cise form possible, the scale of remuneration remaining unaltered, 


ractitioners must work for nothing.” We do not certainly know 

ow conveyancers are paid in Ireland, but we presume that they 
have copied and exaggerated this, as Irish lawyers have copied and 
exaggerated all other defects of English law and practice; and, if 
so, Blackburne’s “ models of conciseness” must have been admired 
rather than adopted by his brethren. An imitator would find that 
by working moderately hard he could earn two or three guineas, and 
by working very hard he could cut his remuneration down to one 
guinea, while the profit of the solicitor who employed him would 
be similarly affected. The example of Blackburne could hardly 
have more effect than legislation, and Mr. Karslake in his letter 
says that “the most beneficial enactment can have but very 
partial success if it interferes with professional emolument.” We 


may suspect, therefore, that if Blackburne’s drafts were short, ° 


his list of fees for conveyancing business was not very long. Be- 
sides, he was better employed in Court. A sketch made of 
him as Attorney-General, which is quoted by the biographer, 
conveys high, but, we think, not exaggerated praise. This sketch 
describes him as one of the most powerful and least flashy men 
that ever challenged admiration at the Bar of Ireland. He had 
been outstripped in the race by men who had none of his genuine 
pretensions to forensic eloquence. “ He had nothing of that 
quick eager temperament, vehement delivery, vividly brilliant 
manner, and inflated style which are popularly associated with 
the idea of a celebrated Irish barrister.” If he never said more 
than he thought necessary to produce conviction in an intelligent 
mind, it is not wonderful that he did not succeed rapidly or 
greatly at Nisi Prius. But we fully believe that he was a perfect 
model for an Equity barrister, and perhaps the author of the 
sketch may have been right in comparing him not unfavourably 
with Mr. Pemberton Leigh. 

In 1830 Blackburne became Attorney-General under Earl Grey's 
Government, and here we enter upon his political career, in which 
his son is not, we think, happy as a biographer. He estimates 
more highly than we can do the value of the historical works of 
Alison; and we scarcely see the utility, although it might be diffi- 
cult to deny the truth, of the statement that agitation in England, 
“which took the shape of a cry for Reform,” was the necessary 
result of the Catholic Emancipation Act. Blackburne began poli- 
tical life as a Whig, and finished it as a Conservative, but his son 
seems to be a Tory of the old thoroughgoing sort. To regard the 
Emancipation Act and the Reform Act as stages of the progress 
of the United Kingdom in a career which would be called 
in individual life “going to the dogs,” is, to put it mildly, 
an anachronism. Practical policy must concern itself with 
actual facts, and whether Emancipation or Reform were good 
things or necessary evils matters not much at this time of day. 
Even this biographer would scarcely venture, we should think, 
to deny that they were one or the other. But we may accept a 
measure as inevitable without describing it as “healing.” We 
can however cordially concur with this writer when he keeps to 
his immediate subject. Blackburne as Attorney-General: prose- 
cuted O'Connell under the “Proclamations Act,” and convicted 
him, much to the astonishment of the defendant, who said that 
“he was going to teach Blackburne law.” Mr. Stanley, afterwards 
Lord Derby, commended Blackburne’s “exertions and decision,” 
and added that Lords Grey and Melbourne were “ delighted at his 
victory.” The agitation against tithes, which followed Catholic 
Emancipation, produced outrages which necessitated the issue in 
1831 of special commissions for the trial of offenders in Limerick 
and other counties. Lord Anglesey, the Lord-Lieutenant, consi- 
dered that a triumph had been achieved “by plain sober law 
patiently but firmly administered” by Blackburne as prosecutor on 
these commissions. Mr. Stanley wrote that Blackburne’s success 
“exceeds our most sanguine hopes,” and he concurred in Black- 
burne’s view “against the necessity of extraordinary severity.” 
He added “Ido not know how we should have got on without 
you.” About this time Mr. Stanley considered the question of 
tithes most urgent. He was clear that a complete alteration of 
system was indispensable—“ that is, if we wish, as youand I do, to 
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save the Established Church.” The Government was now endea- 
=e conciliate O'Connell, for which task it may be supposed 
that Mr, Stanley had no great taste. In 1832 Blackburne wrote 
a characteristic letter to Mr. Stanley, in which he said that 
he could never act under any Government that allied itself 
with the extremes of either of the conflicting Irish parties. “I 
have az habitual aversion to both, and believe that the country 
never can prosper if its Government be in the hands of 
the one or the other.” Not long afterwards Mr. Stanle 
exchanged the Irish Office’ for the Colonies, and O’Conne 
published a violent attack on Blackburne which curiously contrasts 
with Blackburne’s own measured style. ‘The prime, the lasting, 
the continual blunder of the Whigs” was their selection of 
Blackburne for Attorney-General, which was “the most important 
office all to nothing” in the government of Ireland. O'Connell 
assumed that Blackburne had been opposed to Catholic Emancipa- 
tion, and it may be admitted that & thought, as many others 
did, that that measure would not prove a panacea for the evils of 
Ireland. “He knew,” says the biographer, “the character of 
the Roman Catholic religion; that with fresh concessions there 
would be fresh demands, and that the cry of civil and religious 
liberty was mere pretence.” The question is fairly asked whether 
the result has shown that Blackburne was wrong? It is possible, 
however, that Blackburne may have concurred with Sir Robert 
Peel, who said that the true recommendation of his Emancipation 
Bill was “that it is scarcely possible we can change for the 
worse.” If this were so, it avails little to quote Alison’s vaticina- 
tions of the consequences of “ throwing open the portals of the 

islature.” Blackburne, as we have seen, did not believe in 
“ soothing” measures. He did believe in a firm administration of the 
law, and his own admitted success as an administrator goes far to 
justify this belief. His political views, though moderate, were in 
many respects at variance with those held by the men with whom 
he was acting; but nevertheless he was maintained in office until 
the resignation of Lord Melbourne’s Administration in 1834. This 
is sufficient proof that he was useful. Sir Robert Peel requested 
Blackburne to retain his office, and he consented. But Sir 
Robert Peel’s Administration was short, and when he resigned 
Blackburne resigned also, and was not re-appointed. 

The biographer considers that Lord abeo when again in 
office neglected to fulfil an understanding that Blackburne 
should be made a Judge. This omission is ascribed to O’Connell’s 
influence. However, Blackburne made more money at the Bar 
than he would have received as Judge, and when Sir Robert Peel 
resumed office in 1841 Blackburne again became Attorney-General. 
In about a year he was made Master of the Rolls, and in 1846 he 
became Chief Justice of the Queen’s Bench. Of his high ability 
as Judge, whether in Equity, at Nisi Prius, or in a criminal court, 
there can be no question. hen a special commission was issued 
in 1848 for the trial of Smith O’Brien and Meagher, Lord 
Clarendon, the Lord-Lieutenant, asked Blackburne to preside on 
it. Asa Judge he was “emphatically a listener.” Lord 
Campbell declared by letter his “ profound respect” for his Irish 
brother, and did not write his life. When Lord Derby took office 
in 1852, he made Blackburne his Irish Chancellor; thus, as he 
said, evincing his regard for an old friend and doing service to 
Ireland. The biographer is eloquent in praise of Lord Eglinton, 
who at the sume time became Lord-Lieutenant; but we shall 
hardly do injustice to that nobleman if we assume that he is 

rincipally remembered, at least in England, as the owner of the 

ying Dutchman. A Prime Minister gave to a Lord-Lieutenant 

= his parting injunction “to keep a good cook and consult Black- 
jurne. 


When Lord Derby resigned office at the end of the same year, 
1852, Blackburne also resigned, and he remained in the en- 
joyment, or at least in the possession, of well-earned leisure 
until 1856, when he was appointed Lord Justice of Appeal in 
Chancery. In 1858 Lord Derby was again called on to form a 
Government, and he again offered the Great Seal of Ireland to 
Blackburne, who declined it, “as his advanced age and the state 
of his health made him reluctant to undertake” the office. Once 
more, in 1866, Lord Derby returned to office, and he wrote to 
ask Blackburne “if he would consent again to take (if only 
for a short oe the duties of Lord Chancellor,” and he 
added, “The whole of our arrangements depend upon your 
acceptance.” Blackburne, who had been up to that time Lord 
Justice, yielded to this urgency, but the arrangement turned out 
unfortunately. It was rumoured that the appointment was only 
temporary, and intrigues were set on foot to make it so. Lord 
Derby for some time resisted these intrigues, but when Black- 
burne had a severe illness, and the Lord-Lieutenant complained 
that, the Attorney-and Solicitor-General being both in London, he 
had no confidential legal counsellor, Lord Derby yielded to pressure, 
and accepted from Blackburne a resignation which can hardly be re- 
nen as spontaneous. It is to be lamented that a life so long; 

ourable, and useful should close under anything like a slur. It 

is admitted that Blackburne’s illness would in any case have com- 
pelled his speedy resignation, but nevertheless both he and his 
son, who writes his life, appear to have felt keenly the treatment 
_ he underwent. He resigned the Great Seal of Ireland in March 
1867, and he died in September following in the eighty-fifth year 
of his age. The best testimony to his abilities and character is 
furnished by the anxiety of successive Governments to retain his 
services. ith the exception of about three years and a half, 
between his resignation of the Great Seal and his appointment as 
Lord Justice, he worked hard either at the Bar or on the Bench 


during the whole of a 4 =" life of sixty-two years. He never sat 
in Parliament, but he breadth of political view as well as 
extensive legal knowledge. He was always moderate in opinion 
and indefatigable in action. 

The life of this distinguished lawyer suggests the remark that 
the Jaw which he administered was ill adapted to the peuple among 
whom he lived. It must indeed be confessed that the defects of 
English law aggravate themselves in Ireland, while even its merits 
become defects. Trial by jury is an institution of the highest 
value, but it became a mockery when servile sheriffs oes juries 
under the Stuarts. It also became a mockery when Blackburne, as 
Attorney-General, failed to obtain convictions for the Carrick- 
shock murders in 1832, and on many other occasions in Ireland. 
It may be reasonably asked why, when juries notoriously 
fail in their duty “ through want of integrity and firmness,” 
there should still be an invincible necessity for employing them ? 
The system works well in quiet England, but it is inapplicable 
amid the political and religious strife of Ireland. The system of 
anes does not work well in England, and in Ireland, be- 
fore the Encumbered Estates Court was established, titles to land 
had become chaotic. ee Blackburne’s brevity and 
precision, his brethren were much addicted to using many words 
without any clear conception of their meaning. The deeds which 
they prepared were longer and looser than English deeds, and their 

ractice might not inaptly be described as conveyancing gone mad. 
When Blackburne became Master of the Rolls the Encumbered 
Estates Court Act had not been passed, and as the biographer mildly 

uts it, “many perplexing questions arose” out of the rights and 
iabilities of tenants. In short, law had become a nuisance. 


PRINGLE’S LIVE STOCK OF THE FARM.* 


iy the volume before us fails to equal in exhaustiveness and 
breadth of treatment the “opus magnum” of the late Henry 
Stephens, and in lively bonhomie the Fields and Cattle of Mr. 
Beevor, it has still sufficient recommendations to the amateur or 
tenant-farmer who desires a book of reference thinner than the 
Book of the Farm, and yet notso thin as the record of the experi- 
encesofthereverend breeder and feeder onthe banks of the Wye. For 
our own we can conceive no book of reference at all approach- 
ing that of the recently deceased Edinburgh veteran in fulness of 
information ; and it is some proof of the almost universal accept- 
ance of this nineteenth-century “ Stephani Thesaurus” that such 
Scotch words as “ byre,” “ hammel,” and the like are now as 
familiar to the agriculturist on one side of the Tweed as on the 
other. It should be said, however, that Mr. Pringle commends 
himself to the confidence of practical students by his evident 
anxiety to attain to the same clearness and as Mr. 
Stephens. The result is that the reader is never left in the lurch, 
or allowed to halt between two competing opinions, for lack of an 
intelligent summing-up and capable decision on the of the 
author. It may be added that he is so candid and unbiassed 
that, where he finds it most needful to speak in terms of 
disparagement and severity, it is mostly in reference to the 
farming of the sister kingdom, which, as we gather from his 
title-page, is the home of his adoption and editorial labours. 
Those readers who have seen his “Review of Irish Agricul- 
ture” in the Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society (Vol. VII. 
1872) will not need to be told that he calculates the annual 
loss arising from neglect of artificial food and proper shelter 
for young cattle in Ireland at almost five al on sterling, 
“owing to the flesh being literally wasted off the bones of 
the animals to pass reference3 to 
the “ happy-go-lucky ” system o ing, whether dairy or stock, 
mostly canted in Ireland, we need but cite his prem. on the 
various breeds of sheep to show that, whereas the Connaught 
breed known as Roscommons has elsewhere been improved by 
crossing and selection into large meat-producers, with heavy 
fleeces of silky wool, they fail in their own country to arrive 
at the speedy maturity which is their characteristic when well 
fed, simply because “ breeders of sheep in Connaught rarely grow 
turnips, trusting altogether to grass-feeding.” 

This reminds us that the aim and end of a large part of 
Mr. Pringle’s volume is to make more clearly understood the 
complicated science of “ meat-manufacture,” a science which, in 
common with that of dairy farming, is daily becoming more 
important in the face of the ever-rising and never-falling prices 
of meat, butter, and cheese. It is possible that with many 
readers a perusal of the chapters on breeding and feeding of cattle, 
sheep, and pigs may not result in such a clear insight into the 
whole matter as to — them at once for being their own bailiffs ; 
but at any rate they will gain new hints recommended by 
experience and suceess, and in some instances they will receive 
sufficient confirmation of their own hitherto doubtful glimmerings 
of the right methods to enable them to hold their own against 
unlettered hinds and cowmen. These last, we suspect, would 
attach little weight to the author's observations on “ breeding,” 
though it is not only reasonable in theory, but established by expe- 
rience, that selection hasa good deal to do with the improvement of 
stock ; and, though lin and i must not be ignored 
(goodness in this point being more important than length > i- 


* The Live Stock of the Farm. By Robert Oliphant Pringle, Editor of 
the “ Irish Farmer’s Gazette.” Edinburgh and London: William Black- 
wood & Sons. 1874. 
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), it is only when checked by the elimination of defective 
animals that a herd, however high bred, can be other than medioere. 
Lord Rivers, we arereminded, owed the excellence of his famous breed 
of greyhounds to the rule of “ breeding many and hanging many.” 
At the same time it is insisted upon that a bull ef high — 
with fair symmetry and quality should always be preferred to one 
that is superior in look, though of more doubtful ancestry; and 

is especially, it would seem, in the case of the first use of them 
with females of any class of stock, as numberless instances are on 
record of the sire first used influencing all the dam’s future pro- 
geny. A cross-bred sire may affect prejudicially the whole after 
progeny of a pure-bred mother, even though that after progeny 

the produce of pure-bred sires. 

In discussing “ cross-breeding,” the distinction between that 
which properly deserves the name—namely, the union of a pure-bred 
male of one breed with a pure-bred dam of another, and the simpler 
plan of a cross between a male of a distinct and improved breed and 
a female of an inferior breed—is well put by the author, who 
shows how many now recognized leading breeds we owe to the 
first process ; ¢.g. in sheep, the Hampshire, Oxford, and Shropshire 
Downs. But it is no less im t to remember that, for the 
increase of the uction of meat, it is admissible and even ad- 
visable to cross shorthom bulls and cows of mongrel blood with 
a view to readier fattening, though the system of mongrel sires, 
too frequently followed in Ireland, is an undoubted drawback to 
Trish cattle. The curious aneedotes as to the influence of imagina- 
tion on cows, which affects their offspring, and of the prevalence 
of atavism (e.g. the cropping up of the “polled Angus” tuft 
after several generations got by shorthorn sires, and the like), as 
well as anent the causes and cures of supposed barrenness, render 
this chapter one of the most curious and interesting in the 
volume. It might perhaps have been more a riate to place 
the chapter on different breeds of cattle before, rather than after, 

which treats of foods; but Mr. Pringle ean probably justify 
the order he has a. Nothing ean be ine than his 
way of putting and enforcing the importance of warmth, and a 
tem: ure equal to the natural heat of the body, as an essential 
condition of the proper economy of food. To this end well-con- 
strueted and ventilated houses or covered eattle-yards are recom- 
mended. and the practice of letting cattle remain out all the winter 
is justly reprobated. Waste of food is also incurred by undue 
exereise, which involves a greater consumption of the elements of 
fat and respiration; so that, in other words, rest and quiet are a 
saving of food in fattening animals, though growing and breeding 
beasts require a due amount of exercise. Amongst the array of 
foods passed in review as of greater or less eflieacy and value in 
cattle-feeding, we find that wheat is too costly to pay, unless in 
exceptional circumstances, and that, on the whole, perhaps barley 
(in which we include malt) and linseed among seeds and grain, 
turnips, cabbage, and beets among roots, and home-made mixtures 
in preference to more expensive “ condimental ” concoctions, are best 
— for fattening and feeding cattle. The result of theexperiments 
of Mr. J. B. Lawes appears to have been slightly in favour of un- 
malted barley as against malt as a fattener of cattle, sheep, and pigs ; 
hut we gather from the evidence of other experienced agriculturists 
epitomized in this volume, that all kinds of farm stock thrive on 
malt, which assists digestion and perfects an animal's good con- 
dition, at the same time that it greatly benefits those which are 
recovering from illness or are off their feed. If this is so, and if 
the malt dust, or young sprouts thrown out by the barley in the 
anges process, are a prime feeding stuff for milch cows, there is 
on this score something to be said for the repeal of the Malt-tax. 
The value of linseed—whether boiled or ground, given in meal in 
eombination with other foods, or in the form of linseed-cake— 
in developing the growing animal, enriching the milk of the 
dairy cow, and fattening for the butcher, is also of the utmost 
i to the modern stock-farmer ; though it is stated that in 
its pure form linseed is so superior to the cake that 3 lbs. of the 
one will make 1 lb. of beef or mutton as against 64 or 7 of the 
other. In consequence of the obtuseness of Irish flax-growers in 
declining to separate the ball or seed-capsule from the plant, and 
so losing the seed and no small revenue therefrom, we are driven 
to import seed from abroad, and the most rascally frauds are per- 
petrated in the sale of “‘ genuine linseed as imported” (p. 64). The 
chief objection to linseed-cake is the oily flavour it gives to meat, 
whieh it makes also soft and flabby. Economical mixtures of 
crushed linseed with barley meal, or inferior wheat meal, in the 
proportion of 1 bushel of the former to 8 or 9 of the two latter, 
are @ cheaper resource without the risk of adulteration. In refer- 
enee to the use of turnips and other roots, Mr. Pringle cites Mr. 
Duckham of Ross as recommending pulping instead of slicing them 
for young stock, as more economical, more useful in rendering 
table hay or straw of inferior character, more favourable to 
igestion, anda surer preventive of such accidents as choking. Mr. 
Beevor, if we recollect aright, bears testimony in his volumes to 
the effects of the “magician Thorley”; but Mr. Pringle’s language 
is more qualified. It is a case of “sunt quedam mediocria, sunt 
mala plura” ; and whilst we are assured, on Dr. Voelcker’s authority, 
that a good deal of the so-called “ cattle-food” consists of the 
ings of ecake and general grain and seed warehouse, it is 
also well to know that even in the case of the better sort of it 
49s. is charged for a condiment which might be compounded for 
10s. with the help of a recipe furnished in p. 93. 

In his survey of the various breeds of cattle Mr. Pringle 
discusses fairly the respective merits of shorthorns and Here- 
fords. He asserts the claim of the former, when pure bred, to 
combine beef-making with milk-producing qualities in an eminent 


degree, and this even on ordinary diet, whereas it is generally con- 
sidered that the shorthorns are very exacting with regard to 
—_ He bears witness himself, and cites the testimony of a steward 
t the Warwick Meeting, to the aptitude for fattening and laying 
on flesh of the best description—“ the greatest amount of flesh in 
proportion to bone, of any breed ”—which characterizes the Here- 
fords. Amongst the points of the latter he rightly enumerates 
the full and passive eye, which is a certain guarantee of the quiet~ 
ness and good temper so important to the profitable feeding of 
ruminating animals. Like the Herefords, the Devons are best for 
grazing ; their yield of milk, though rich and superior to the 
first named, is small and of brief continuance, but they feed 
well and produce a tender, juicy, well-mixed beef. Here, too, good 
temper is a security for feoding well, and it is noticeable that the 
Devons (like the less symmetrical Sussex breed) are adapted and 
used for farm labour. A cross of Devon and shorthorn makes a 
hardy fattening beast; but, according to Mr. Pringle, the polled 
Galloway, an excellent breed for a middling land and wet climate, 
is worth more by the pound weight, when thoroughly fatted, than 
any other breed. Angus and Aberdeen breeds, pure or crossed with 
a shorthorn bull, and mouse-dun coloured Kyloes, represent “ sue- 
cessful meat-manufacture” in the East and West of Scotland, 
and the Shetland cow, also a good milker, is said to produce beef 
which is “a dainty for an epicure.” ‘he true Kerry breed, a 
Trish cow, resembles it in its twofold produce, whilst, as 
searcely be said, the Ayrshires generally and the Alderneys espe- 
cially present most points for the dairy. The former convert 
herbage into the best butter and cheese; the latter yield a milk of 
perfect quality, but unequal quantity, and will fatten fairly, though 
not so much to the profit of the grazier as of the butcher. 

The key to the whole system recommended by Mr. Pringle for 
the management of cattle and sheep in every stage is liberal treat- 
ment, and the application to the feeding of live stock of the prin- 
ciple that “non progredi est regredi.” That this is no exe 
travagant theory, but the result of a conviction that it is the 
cheapest course in the end, is seen in the reason he frequently 
reiterates for keeping up the animal heat of beasts. “ Keep them 

and moderately warm, and they will eat less and lay on more 
fat.” In connexion with this maxim comes the necessity of giving 
eattle, when fattening, artificial food on grass, and of keeping 
them, in winter at all events, in hammels, or small yards with 
eovered sheds, or, better still, in single boxes, arranged in @ 
roofed building, with gangways for the cattleman’s access between 
the rows. In these they will more thoroughly tread the manure 
and make the most of meals regularly given thrice a day, one 
meal in three being of cooked or steamed food. For milch cows 
on arable farms the plan of soiling or house-feeding—#. e. keeping 
the cows in always, except for an hour or two of exercise—is 
recommended as maintaining twice the number of cattle in good 
condition, as well as benefiting the farm. With a constant sue- 
cession of green food and roots, a diversity of food averts any ill 
effects of confinement on the productiveness of the dairy cows, 
and there is obviously a ter certainty of regular milking, 
warmth, and attendance. In large part, if not entirely, this plan 
is adopted by those who farm, and farm successfully, on scientifie 
prineiples. Soiling, or house-feeding in boxes, or sheds with an 
open yard, is also, we are assured, — to grazing for farm- 
horses, whose staple fare ought to be hay and oats, though it is 
admissible to take off their shoes and turn them out for a summer 
run altogether. Mr. William Torr, a farmer of experience, goes 
so far as to aver that “one of the big biots of bad farming is 
the turning out of cart-horses on grass lands.” A book of this 
kind, discussing as it does every point in the management of 
cattle, sheep, pigs, and farm-horses, cannot fail to be of advantage 
to those who are capable of believing in improvement and develop- 
ment. The dairy farmer, whose vocation is every year becoming 
a more scientific one, and whose occupation may some day 
into the Briarean hands ef ‘‘ Associated Dairy and Butter and 
heese Factories ” such as are common in America, and partially 
established in Sweden and in Derbyshire, will here learn how 
best to go with the times, and adopt the most successful modern 
inventions for economizing labour and simplifying parti- 
processes. The Capillary Refrigerator for speedily 
cooling down milk (p. 225), the cheese-making apparatus 
of Cockey and Sons of Frome (239), the cream-gauge and the 
lactometer (246-7), are described clearly and minutely enough to 
convince many even of the elder generation ; and the author car- 
ries the same distinctness and fulness of detail into the chapters on 
sheep, swine, &c., on which we have no room to touch. He is 
briefest perhaps on the topic of farm-horses, and on poultry he does 
little more than endorse the views of Mr. Tegetmeier. If less genial 
as a guide than the late Mr. Stephens over fields and farm-build- 
ings, he is not less attentive and observant ; and his two or three 
anecdotes—such as that of the little pigs which on coming into the 
world sat upright on end like the bear which had astonished their 
imaginative mother (p. 20), and of the dairymaid who bewitched 
the churn with what proved to be natural magic explicable on 
chemical principles—are not the less amusing for being few and 
far between. And he is surely right in affirming throughout his 
volume the lesson about ‘“ bad luck” in breeding-ewes and their 
lambs which he quotes from a bucolic rhymester, and of which the 
burden is as follows :— 
It is so, believe me, in breeding 
Both neat stock and sheep ; if by halves 
Your nourish the dams, you must look for 
Poor luck with your lambs and your calvés, 
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FRENCH LITERATURE. 


Wwe. are glad to welcome a new edition of M. Franck’s Dic- 
tionnaire des Sciences philosophiques * ; the first part is just 
out, and the work when complete will form an important item in 
the series of dictionaries published by Messrs. Hachette. More 
than thirty years have elapsed since the appearance of the six 
handsome octavos of which the Dictionnazre originally con- 
sisted. In those days the eclectic philosophy still held its 
as the most accredited form of metaphysical specu- 
ation, and the compilation so elaborately got up under the 
direction of M. Franck seemed to occupy, with respect to the 
school of thought of which M. Cousin was the chief, pretty 
nearly the same position as the celebrated Encyclopédie did to the 
Freethinkers of the last century. No doubt eclecticism, in 
France at least, is now a thing of the past; but nevertheless the 
Dictionnaire des Sciences philosophiques possesses many Claims to 
the attention of students, and in its modified shape it deserves 
a permanent place amongst our best works of reference. M. Franck 
has explained in his preface the extent of the alterations in- 
troduced. A great many of the articles on points of ethics, theodicy, 
and psychology have been entirely recast; biographical notices of 
such men as Lamarck, Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire, Cuvier, and Ampére, 
are now added, because the systems with which these names are 
identified have more or less affected the metaphysical doctrines of 
the day ; finally, the leading metaphysicians who have died since the 
egg of the first edition (Mill, Gioberti, Comte, Donoso 
ortés, Schopenhauer, Lamennais, &c.), have their natural places 
in a gallery from which only the living are excluded. The Dic- 
ttonnaire is elegantly printed in royal octavo in double columns. 

It has often been observed that French literature is particularly 
rich in chronicles and memoirs. What works can be placed on the 
same level as Joinville’s Histoire de Saint-Louis, Villehardouin’s 
Conquéte de Constantinople, and Froissart’s brilliant narrative ? 
And, if we leave medieval times for modern history, where shall 
we find any compositions to equal the autobiographies of Cardinal 
de Retz, Mlle. de Montpensier, and Saint-Simon? We must 
acknowledge, however, that the best historians have often written 
from erroneous sources of information, and that they are liable to 
be biassed by their political sympathies; hence the necessity of 
always having recourse in the last resort to original documents, 
and of comparing the statements of professed annalists with 
charters, official despatches, and other evidence of the same kind. 
Such is the position laid down by M. Félix Rocquain in his 
new bene which consists chiefly of articles published at 
various times in magazines and reviews. A preliminary question, 
however, presents itself; where are all these pieces justtficatives 
to be found, and what facilities are offered to the public for 
studying them? M. Rocquain answers this question in his 
introductory essay on the French Record Office and the 
Palezographical Museum; then, turning to the main subject of 
his researches, he studies successively—(1) the political revival 
of France during the twelfth century; (2) the results of absolute 
monarchy during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries ; (3) the 
financial administration of the country; and (4) the state of the 
middle and lower classes under Louis XIV. An appendix of four 
smaller essays terminates the volume. M. Rocquain’s fundamén- 
tal idea is that the history of royalty in France previously to the 
Revolution of 1789 cannot be taken as meaning anything else 
but the history of absolutism. All the period included between 
Charlemagne and Philip the Fair was the most glorious period in 
the development of the middle ages; its character had been a uni- 
versal desire for emancipation—a desire which was checked both by 
the Crown and the Church. Rome banished freedom from the 
sphere of thought; the King excluded it from the domain of 
political institutions, and then, turning against the Pope who had 
zealously abetted him in his despotic schemes, he prepared the 
anarchy of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, from which 
France came forth ready to enjoy the blessings’ of a second 
Renaissance. 

M. Saint-René Taillandier’s new and most interesting volume 
opens with a preface which is po as interesting as the book itself.t 
Like the mares of Liberal and well-educated Frenchmen, our 
author was thirty years ago a great admirer of Germany. Mme. 
de Staél had discoursed so eloquently about the riches of German 
literature, its profound criticism, its erudition, and the depth of 
its metaphysical conceptions, that all those who had read the 
De ? Allemagne looked upon the Fatherland as a kind of Eden 
where sauerkraut and beer served only as a pleasant foil to the 
abstractions of Hegelianism, M. Saint-René Taillandier tells us 
how his travels beyond the Rhine dispelled the illusions under 
which he was labouring; and his account of Professor Creuzer's 
Gallophobia is amusing. Only fancy M. Taillandier sent by M. Thiers 
in company with M. Laboulaye and M. Alexandre Thomas in 1840 
for the express purpose of discovering whether the time had come 
for France to attempt another conquest of Germany. At all 
events the result of the authov’s observations during 4 residence 
at Heidelberg was, first, that the leading politicians of Germany 
hated France with an implacable hatred ; and, secondly, that the 
new Hegesian school, then reigning in the domain of metaphysics, 

* Dictionnaire des Sciences philosophiques. Publié par M. Ad. Franck, 
2¢ Edition, livraison 1. Paris and London: L. Hachette & Co. 


oh Etudes sur Vancienne France. Par M. Félix Rocquain. Paris: 
er. 


Dix ans de Uhistoire d Allemagne. Par M. Saint-René Taillandier. 
Pain, Didier. 


was animated by the spirit of destruction. On his return home 
he wished to publish his views in the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
but was told that he had formed his impressions of Germany from 
untrustworthy data, and that he had mistaken the senseless » Seite 
of a few revolutionists for the genuine utterances of national feel- 
ing. It is not surprising that M. Taillandier considers his predic- 
tions to have been amply justified by later events. In support of 
his views he now publishes a French translation of the late King of 
Prussia’s correspondence with Baron de Bunsen—a work which 
must be read in connexion with Bunsen’s own letters printed in 
the Life written seven years ago by his widow. The present volume 
S completed by a number of essays bearing upon contemporary 
ermany. 

M. Gabriel Monod has collected and republished a series of 
articles on the late M. Michelet * which originally appeared in 
the Bibliotheque universelle. M. Monod is a prs # admirer of 
the brilliant historian, and he brings out all his best qualities 
both as a writer and as a man; but we think many serious errors 
might easily be pointed out in M. Michelet’s historical works, 
arising from his unfortunate disposition to allow too much scope to 
his fancy. No one would at the present day venture to quote the 
Histoire romaine as an authority, and even the Histoire de France 
cannot be trusted without a perpetual reference to original docu- 
ments. M. Monod himself says of his hero:—“He should not 
be taken as a guide. We must often verify his assertions, correct 
him, sometimes contradict him. He has a wonderful power of 
sight; but he does not see all, and things appear to him otherwise 
than as they really are. He does not possess the scientific pre- 
cision, the method, the unity of design and of ideas necessary to 
any one who aspires at becoming the leader of an historical 
school.” M. Monod truly says that the extraordinary preface to 
the seventh volume of the Histoire de France (let us add the still 
more extraordinary preface to the History of the French Revo- 
lution) sufficiently proves that an impulsive writer cannot be a 
sound historian. 

Under the title of Le bonhomme jadis t M. Esquiros has devoted 
a volume to an inquiry into the state of the working classes in 
France before the Revolution. He finds in Mme. de Sévigné’s 
Letters, in Saint-Simon’s Memoirs, and in the Considérations sur le 
gouvernement de la France by D’Argenson, the most distressing 
accounts of the agricultural po ulation. He reads the well-known 
passage of La Bruyére, Coslalans animaux farouches,” &c., 
and he is anxious to know whether all this evidence is strictly 
true. Did the vassals really spend the night in the moat of a 
castle oe the frogs from disturbing Monseigneur’s slumbers ? 
Were the lords of the manor ‘ike that “ good Duke de 
Chaulnes ” who caused the Breton ts to be hanged on the 
trees by the roadside? In order to verify the truth of such state- 
ments M. Esquiros has consulted the famous “Cahiers” of 1789, 
particularly those of Provence, and he takes them as evidence 
respecting the social condition of the whole of France, because the 
feudal »*égime was substantially the same everywhere. His little 
volume is full of interesting information, and we should like to see 
a similar summary of the Cahiers of every one of the old French 
provinces. 

As a kind of parallel to the present situation of France, its 
attitude in 1815 after the battle of Waterloo is full of interest 
and deserves to be attentively studied. Then, as now, the country 
had been deeply humbled; it had lost a part of its territory, 
and had to pay an enormous ransom to an unrelenting enemy. 
M. Creux has thought that the study of the past could not 
fail to be profitable; and accordingly he gives us in a 
volume { a narrative of the events, negotiations, and discussions 
which issued in the complete evacuation of France by the Allied 
troops in 1818. He has no new facts to place before us, but the 
distinguishing feature of his book is that great use has been made 
of the supplementary volumes of the Duke of Wellington’s corre- 
spondence. This publication does not seem to be much known yet 
in France, and i. Go has turned it to excellent purpose ; it 
shows not only the views of the Duke, and consequently those 
of the English Government, but the ill will of the Dutch, the 
bitterness of the Prussians, the sympathy of the Czar, and the 
scornful indifference of Prince Metternich. M. Creux has trans- 
lated several extracts from this correspondence, and published them 
in his appendix. 

M. Edouard Laboulaye has already ‘published in two octavo 
volumes the complete political works of Benjamin Constant. 
Many of those works, however, had reference only to passing 
circumstances, and have now lost a great part of their interest; 
so that there was ample room for a collection, such as M, Ch. 
Louandre § has given us, of passages devoted to the discussion 
of general principles. The result is a sort of anthology or 
handbook of liberal politics. M. Louandre’s volume, subdivided 
into six parts, is remarkably complete; it is preceded by a 
biographical sketch and a bi liographical list, which will enable 
the reader to go to the proper sources for further details. Notes 
are added wherever necessary, and a copious alphabetical index 
enhances very materially the usefulness of the work. We wish 
that a trustworthy portrait had been given by way of illustration. - 

It is amusing to see how public opinion in France has changed 
during the last few years respecting the policy and government of 


* Jules Michelet. Par Gabriel Monod. Paris: Sandoz et Fischbacher. 
¢ Le bonhomme jadis. Par Alphonse Esquiros. Paris: Dentu. 
} La liberation du territoire en 1818. Par J. H. Creux. Paris: Didier. 
uvres politi de jamin Constant. Avec introduction, notes 
Chics Paris : Charpentier. 
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ourown country. Historians no longer talk of “ la perfide Albion,” 
and of the Machiavellism which was supposed to be the leading 
principle of all English Ministers, whether Whig or Tory, Liberal 
or Conservative. Here is a writer who, in a volume* giving 
the history of England since the days of Queen Anne, emphatically 
says that during that period “ 1’Angleterre a toujours vécu au grand 
jour.” Compelled to govern by the power of discussion, her 
statesmen, says M. Reynald, have necessarily expressed their 
thoughts on all the topics which engaged the attention of the 
community ; and, if they attempted to dissemble, their adversaries 
either obliged them to speak out or spoke in their place. What 
will the shades of Robespierre, Marat, and Michelet think of M. 
Reynald’s panegyric? It is true that there are a few drawbacks 
which our author freely states; he accuses England of taking too 
little notice of foreign events; he hints that the working classes 
have not always shown that respect for the law with which they 
are generally credited; and he says that France has never shown 
such examples of unblushing treachery as those ee by the 
statesmen who, whilst professing to serve William III. and Queen 
Anne, were at the same time in the pay of Louis XIV. On the 
whole M. Reynald’s volume seems to us a good summary of the 
history of England since the accession of the House of Hanover ; 
it is divided into three books, and terminates with the downfall 
of Mr. Gladstone’s Government. 

The works of M. Théophile Gautier comprise not only tales and 

poems, but criticisms which appeared from time to time in various 
—— t, and which are rather curious as illustrating the 
amous theory of art for art’s sake. The volume now before us 
contains five biographical notices of various dimensions, the one 
devoted to M. Charles Baudelaire being the longest, and by far 
the most interesting. We doubt whether many of our readers 
are — with a volume of poetry entitled Les fleurs du 
mal, which was a in 1857, and which first established 
the reputation of M. Baudelaire. When we say that six of 
the pieces contained in that volume were too even for the 
saesiliy of a Paris court, they may judge what the rest was; 
never was such an amount of real poetical talent lavished upon 
the description of depravity and corruption of every kind. M. 
Gautier contends that, so long as the requirements of art are ob- 
served, it does not signify in the least what are the subjects which 
the poet conjures up before us; if a ray of light a@ la p oon 
or @ la Velasquez plays upon heaps of dirt, giving them an artificial 
colouring, criticism has no right to ask anything more. Of 
course those who are unfortunate enough not to endorse these 
canons of the new school are set down as idiots and hypocrites. 
Let us add that M. Théophile Gautier himself was a notable em- 
bodiment of the qualities he so admires in M. Baudelaire. 

It is impossible for us to judge fairly of M. Amédée Roget's 
work, for the simple reason that only the second volume has 
reached us as yet.{ It is intended to give the history of Geneva 
from the beginning of the Reformation down to the political 
revolution usually called [escalade ; and the details it contains are 
interesting therefore as illustrating the history not only of a 
Swiss town, but also of Protestantism in general. M. Roget has, 
we think, shown very clearly, and with results somewhat varying 
from the ideas of most persons, the share which Calvin took in the 
political government and the legislation of Geneva. He simply 
collected, compiled, and put in a proper shape, laws and decrees 
which were of a far older date than the sixteenth century. The 
reason is not far to seek why the Geneva magistrates consulted 
Calvin so frequently on extra-ecclesiastical matters. In the first 
place, they knew that, destined originally for the bar, he was 
thoroughly conversant with law; in the second place, since the 
retreat of the Roman Catholic Bishop and his clergy, there was 
a dearth in Geneva of scholars accustomed to deal with contro- 
verted questions. 

Amongst recent scientific works there are a few which deserve 
mention here. One of these is M. Alphand’s description of the 
trees, shrubs, and other plants employed in decorating the parks, 
gardens, and conservatories of Paris.§ Only the first section of 
this work has yet been published, but from this specimen we can 
see at once the charatter of the whole; it consists of a series of 
synoptical tables printed in quarto, giving the popular and scien- 
tific names, features, use, growth, cultivation, Pi of all the plants 
trained and propagated in Paris. 

Under the title Commensaux et parasites ||, M. Van Beneden 
treats the life and habits of animals who in one way or another 
thrive at the expense of others. There is this difference, how- 
ever, that the commensal, besides his lodging, merely requires 
for his food the superfluities cast away by his companion; the 
parasite, on the other hand, settles himself down either for a time 
or P romernn | in quarters where his presence is most intrusive, 
and compels his victims to supply him with board and lodging. 
Such is the company towhich M. Van Beneden introduces us, and 
we must own that neither the beauty of his style nor the wonderful 
finish of the illustrative woodcuts can reconcile us to certain 


* Histoire de [A depuis la mort de la reine Anne jusqu’d 
jours. Par H. Reynald. Paris: Germer-Baillitre. 
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Hexapods, amongst others, which are described as importations 
from the United States. 

M. Félix Hément’s Simples discours *, or lectures on science, are 
an excellent example of what can be done by aclever man pu- 
larize the teachings of meteorology and anthropology. M. Louis 
Figuier’s Année scientifique t is the eighteenth volume of a collec- 
tion which increases yearly in merit. Finally, M. Stanislas 
Meunier has rendered signal service to agriculturists and gardeners 
by a handsome little volume t in which he describes the ele- 
ments of vegetable earth and the various types in which it is sub- 
divided, shows by what natural process it is formed, and 
enumerates the different kinds of manure, and the ways of im- 
proving the soil so as to benefit vegetation. Woodcuts and a good 
agricultural map of France are added. 

Several publications existed already in France devoted to the 
cultivation of the fine arts. A new one, however, has just been 
started which, by its dimensions, the variety of its articles, and the 
beauty of the illustrations, seems likely to prove a formidable com- 

titor to other journals of the same kind. Two divraisons of L’ Art § 
have recently been forwarded to us. From these we gather that 
art is to be discussed in all its branches, so that archeology 
and industry will receive their full share of notice. Foreign as 
well as French artists appear both as coadjutors and as subjects 
for study, and the folio size adopted will enable the publishers to 
give engravings of large pictures without reducing them too much. 
M. Eugéne Véron is the chief editor, and the list of his contributors 
includes some of the best known literary and artistic names both 
in France and elsewhere. 

M. Tallichet’s sketch of France as it is now, and M. Strapfer’s 
paper on Medizeval and Renaissance Civilization, are the two best 
articles (among other good ones) in the Bibliotheque universelle || 
for February. M. Stapfer shows that the middle ages, far from 
being a break in the history of progress, marked a decided period 
of intellectual development, and he quotes a curious extract from 
Roger Bacon’s Opus Magnum to ea that Condorcet’s favourite 
theory was known many centuries before the Encyclopédistes made 
their appearance. M. Tallichet’s essay is the summary of half-a- 
dozen volumes, amongst others the one entitled French Home Life 
which was originally contributed to Blackwood’s Magazine. 

M. Bertall, the moralist who describes business as the “ money 
of other people,” and politics as the “situations of other people,” 
seems to us to have given excellent definitions of commercial and 
governmental affairs as vie ved through French glasses. His pano- 
rama of society, illustrated in almost every page, is extremely 
amusing J ; and, ‘although he does not expressly say, by way of 
a third aphorism, that marriage is “ the wives of other people,” we 
are given to understand that such is the impression he CS derived 
from a survey of Parisian life. Most modern French novelists, 
let us add, apparently take this as an axiom, and therefore it is 
that s> few works of fiction can be recommended for general 
reading. Compared with some recent exhibitions of vice which 
we do not wish to advertize by naming them, M. Hector Malot’s 
novels are quite worthy of the Monthyon prize.** It is lamentable 
to see how steady has been the decay of French imaginative 
literature within the last twenty years. 


* Simples discours sur la terre et sur Chomme. Par Félix Hément. 
Paris: Didier. 
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